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Stella M. Jones, writing on “Economic Adjustment of 
Hawaiians to European Culture,” has been associated with the 
Bishop Museum of Polynesian History and Ethnology at 
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particular attention to the manuscripts of the early voyagers 
to Hawaii and to a study of the early Hawaiian crafts and 
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Dr. Werner Vogel, author of ““Modern Chinese Law and 
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foreigner, was asked to comment on the position of German 
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Minister for Industries and Commerce from 1922 to 1926 and 
Minister of Finance from 1926 to 1928. This article has been 
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Economic Adjustment of Hawaiians 


to European Culture 
By Stetta M. Jones 


AN interesting picture of economic adjustment of a primi- 

tive people to complicated foreign civilization is reflected 
in the accounts of the earliest voyagers to the Hawaiian 
Islands. In spite of the death of Cook, the murder of Hergest 
and Gooch, and the Metcalf disasters, the period between 
1778 and the chaotic sweeping away of the old culture was 
very apparently, on the whole, one of intelligent and harmon- 


ious adaptation. 
BARTER 


In Hawaii, as in other parts of Polynesia, before the 
coming of the foreigners, transference of articles usually took 
the form of gift-giving, based upon a recognized code of 
exchange. But a definite economic system also obtained, as 
evidenced by accounts of division of fish according to the area 
of net provided and the quantity of leaves for the hookelau; 
the dealings of Kona canoe-makers with people of other 
islands. A legendary character is described, so enterprising as 
to have acquired the name Kapaihipilipili (stingy).’ Manby 
in 1778 and Nicol in 1786 relate that the natives of Niihau 
traded regularly with those of Kauai. Standard linear and 
areal measures had been established and a system of computa- 
tion had been developed using as a unit four (kauna) and 
multiples of ten; forty (kanaha), four-hundred (/au), four 
thousand (mano), forty-thousand (kini), and four-hundred 
thousand (/ehu). Cook* interprets their dealings with his 
ships as indicating a highly developed economic sense: 

*Fornander, Abraham, Hawaiian antiquities and folk-lore: B. P. Bishop Museum, 


Mem., vol. 6, p. 170, 1919-1920. 
*Cook, James (Captain), A voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 3 vols., London, 1784. 
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I had never met with a behaviour so free from reserve and 
suspicion, in my intercourse with any tribes of savages, as we 
experienced in the people of this island [Hawaii].2 It was ver 
common for them to send up into the ship the several articles the, 
brought off for barter; afterwards, they would come in themselves, 
and make their bargains on the quarter-deck. . . . It is also to be 
observed, to their honour, that they had never once attempted to 
cheat us in exchanges, nor to commit a theft. They understand 
trading as well as most people; and seemed to comprehend clear; 
the reason of our plying upon the coast. For, though they brought 
off provisions in great plenty, particularly pigs, yet they kept up their 
price; and, rather than dispose of them for less than they thought 
they were worth, would take them ashore again. 


The islands afforded articles greatly needed by seafarers 
who had been months without green food, fresh meat, and 
sweet water. The supply of yams, taro, and hogs seemed 
unlimited ; coconuts and bananas were a welcome change in a 
diet of bully beef and sour cabbage. Whereas the islanders 
were fairly overwhelmed by the sight of so many foreign 
articles. Cook observes: 


And it does their sensibility no little credit, without flattering 
ourselves that when they saw the various articles of our European 
manufacture, they could not help expressing their surprise, by a 
mixture of joy and concern, that seemed to apply the case as a 
lesson of humility to themselves; and on all occasions, they appeared 
deeply impressed with a consciousness of their own inferiority. 


There is little doubt that in the first skirmishes of barter- 
ing, the Europeans had far the best of it. The generous 
islanders, prompted by hospitality and an almost pathetic 
eagerness to obtain the precious iron, gave lavishly of their 
provisions for nails and small spikes. 

But the journals of Cook’s company amusingly relate many 
encounters in which the islands scored to advantage. For 
instance, Edgar’s manuscript‘ recounts the theft of the 
butcher’s cleaver; also, 


‘ 


about one, an Indian being very officious in getting our dinner out 
of the boat for us which had been just sent on shore, he watched an 
opportunity, set off with a pewter tureen, there being a roasted pig 
in it, the natives opened to the right and left making a lane to let 
*In all quotations used here, modern spelling of names is substituted. 
“Edgar, Thomas (Master of the Discovery), Remarks on the Sandwich Islands, 
British Museum, MS 37528, photostat copy in Archives of Hawaii. 
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him pass and then closed again as if they had been well acquainted 
with his design. They all seemed highly pleased to see him get clear 
off with his prize. In the afternoon they brought the pig down and 
sold it to some of our people who swore damn their eyes that these 
buggers understand roasting of hogs as well as we do. 


Law, surgeon of the expedition, relates’ that the wooden 
rail of the afterhatch was stolen, and “among other things the 
Captain’s bunch of keys.” 

The Hawaiians appear to have held their economic ground 
remarkably well. Perhaps taking their cue from the naviga- 
tors themselves, who prohibited exchange for “curiosities” 
until the ships were provisioned, they soon established the for 
(iron spike) as the medium of exchange and refused to be 
diverted by beads or other baubles. Law relates, toward the 
end of the visit: 


During our short stay [on Niihau], the natives brought us off 
three or four hogs and a few vegetables, tho they would take nothing 
but fois... . [Their yams they] sold so dear that we could not make 
tois fast enough to buy them. 


The same sympathetic observer records that the iron dagger 
which the natives informed him had come ashore on drift- 
wood some months before could be bought only for a dagger 
of larger size. 

Although there were misunderstandings and occasional 
clashes, the islanders and the men of the Discovery and the 
Resolution dwelt together in a general atmosphere of friend- 
liness and good nature. Law, condoning thefts, remarks: 


Tho with all these offences, which can hardly be called so, the 
temptations being so great, they [the natives] were in general very 
civil and happy to see you on shore, and especially in their own 
houses. 


Midshipman Trevenen’ also draws a pleasant picture of their 
generous treatment: 


A constant exchange of good offices, and mutual little acts of 
friendship obtained among us. . . . The canoe we had engaged filled 


*Law, J. (Surgeon of the Discovery and Resolution), manuscript ascribed to 
him, although no name appears as author, British Museum MS 37377, photostat copy 
in Archives of Hawaii. 

*Trevenen (Midshipman), Notations on copy of 1784 edition of Cook’s voyage. 
Photostat copy of original notes in possession of Canadian Government, copy in 
Archives of Hawaii. 
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and sunk at about 20 yards from the shore to which we had to swim, 
and land on a rocky beach that was difficult of access. . . . Some little 
children playing near the spot had observed us, and whilst one or 
two ran to the houses close by for better assistance, the rest came 
down to us crying and leaning over the rock, reached out their little 
hands to endeavour to help us up it. They afterwards conducted us 
to the village, running by our side and uttering the most endearing 
expressions of pity and concern. We were equally well received 
at the village ; another large canoe was immediately launched and we 
were conveyed in safety to the ship without any demand of pay or 
reward. 


Portlock,’ having been a member of Cook’s last expedition, 
so feared the natives of the island of Hawaii, upon his return 
in 1786, that it is unfair to trust his interpretations of their 
actions. He did his trading standing far off, and describes the 
islanders as “daring and insolent.” On Oahu, he drove hard 
bargains: 


The natives now began to bring us water pretty briskly, and 
some of their calabashes contained near ten gallons; for one of these 
we gave a tenpenny nail, which was much cheaper than we could 
possibly procure the water ourselves . . . . good water in any 
quantity may be procured on this island with the greatest facility 
for small nails and buttons. 


He deplores the fact that iron daggers had been supplied 
to the natives at the command of Captain Cook and says, “1 
saw Kamehameha get eight or nine daggers (Surgeon Law 
says seven) from Captain Clerke, in exchange for a feathered 
cloak; though since our arrival at Oahu, I have purchased 
some cloaks considerably better than that of Captain Clerke’s 
for a small piece of iron worked into the form of a carpenter's 
planebit.” On the eve of his departure, Portlock describes 
buying lavishly: 


... hogs, plantains, breadfruit, taro, cocoanuts, fowls, geese of a wild 
species, and great quantities of excellent salt: for these articles we 
bartered with nails, spikes, and trinkets of different kinds; and so 
brisk a trade went forward, that in the course of four hours we 
purchased large hogs sufficient, when salted, to fill seven tierces, 
besides vast number of a small sort for daily consumption. Near 
two tons of vegetables, such as taro and breadfruit, were also 
procured and so amply did the natives supply us with those very 
useful articles that we were obliged to turn vast quantities away for 


* Portlock, Nathaniel (Captain), Voyage round the world, London, 1789. 
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want of room to put them. We also got about one ton and a half 
of fine salt. . . . The Indians during the whole day traded very 
fairly; but some of the spectators thieved. 


Firewood they bought for nails and buttons. The consort, 
Dixon, presumably fared equally well. The visitors appear 
to have been well treated at each of the islands. Nicol,* cooper 
and steward of the vessel, writes most amusingly of natives 
and crew singing together. He also relates: 


The natives came on board in crowds, and were happy to see us; 
they recognized Portlock anc others, who had been on the island 
before, along with Cook. .. . I was as busy and fatigued as I could 
be cutting iron hoops into lengths of eight and nine inches, which 
the carpenter ground sharp. These were the most valuable com- 
modity in the eyes of the natives. I was stationed in the hold of the 
vessel, and ladders were removed to prevent the natives from coming 
down to the treasury. .. . [Upon their return to Hawaii, later in 
the year] our old acquaintances flocked on board to welcome us, 
each with a present. Then such a touching of noses, and shaking 
of hands took place—‘“‘honi, honi,” that is touch nose, and “How are 
you ?” were the only words to be heard. Our deck was one continued 
scene of joy. Captain Portlock never went himself [ashore at 
Hawaii] and would not allow his crew to go. 


The log of the ship Loudoun® which reached the islands 
in May, 1787, bears this entry for Hawaii: 


Came off a great number of canoes and traded for hoggs at the 
rate of a large nail per head. 


UPON the arrival of Captain Douglas in 1788, warring 

chiefs controlled the market. Political factions took a 
hand in the trading, collecting and bartering vast lots of pro- 
visions for guns and ammunition. Meares’® relates of this 
visit that in a single day “we had purchased a sufficiency of 
fresh provisions to last us to China,” and were also obliged to 
turn away numberless canoes for want of storage space. Chiefs 
slept aboard ships to ingratiate themselves and their cause 
with the captain, exchange of gifts between officers and chiefs 
assumed diplomatic importance, feather cloaks and cannons 


* Nicol, John, The life and adventures of John Nicol, London, 1822. 
j * Barkley, Charles William, MS log of the ship Loudoun, from St. Salvidor, 
copy in Archives of Hawaii. 

” Meares, John, Voyages made in the years 1788 and 1789, from China to the 
Northwest Coast of America, London, 1791. 
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exchanged hands. During actual engagements on land, no 
canoes were permitted to put off, and on Oahu the visitors 
found that due to war a tapu had been placed on hogs. 

Commander Cox" in 1789 found much the same condition. 
Mortimer, journalist for his ship, writes that Tiana and 
Kamehameha were trying to outdo one another in presenting 
feather cloaks and helmets to Captain Cox. He also recounts 
that Kamehameha 


. . . has got two two-pounders and two swivels mounted before his 
house on a raised platform of stone—guns given to the king [by 
Captain Cox]. . . . Kamehameha was continually teasing us for 
guns and gunpowder, especially the latter article, which he used a 
variety of artifices to procure. 


Meanwhile, the variety of articles offered by the natives 
was appreciably enlarging. Sugar-cane had been bought in 
quantity on Kauai by Captain Douglas, and on the Mercury, 
according to Mortimer, a brisk trade was carried on in hogs, 
salt, cordage, tapa, spears, and featherwork. Obviously the 
chiefs were regulating kind and quantity of produce, at the 
same time manipulating an increase in prices. It is recorded 
in the log of the Columbia’? which arrived the same year, 
“The price of one large hog was from 5 to 10 spikes.” 

Courtesy and fair dealing had become the established 
order between the islanders and the now frequent visiting 
vessels. When depredations did occur, the captains had only 
to report the offence to the chief in control, which usually 
resulted in the restoration of the stolen article. It was unfor- 
tunate, therefore, that the ill temper of the American Captain 
Simon Metcalf (1790) should provoke him to massacre a 
large number of trading islanders. The subsequent killing of 
his son by the natives and their theft of the schooner Fair 
American resulted in the enforced residence of two white 
sailors, Davis and Young. These young men, acting as advisors 
to those in control, greatly quickened the process of transition. 

During the visit of the French Captain Marchand,’* who 
traded with Hawaii only (1791), poultry was added to the list 


1 Mortimer, George, Observations and remarks made during a voyage to the 
Sandwich Islands, London, 1791. 

* Boit, John, Jr., Remarks on the ship Columbia’s voyage from Boston: Massa- 
chusetts Hist. Soc., Proc., vol. 53, 1920. 

% Marchand, E’tienne (Fleurieu, translator), A voyage round the world, per- 
formed during the years 1790, 1791 and 1792, London, 1801. 
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of articles for exchange, though at a high price, and the first 
foreign importations so far mentioned, pumpkins and water- 
melons, seeds of which had been left by earlier voyagers. 
Captain Ingraham," arriving the same year, speaks of dealing 
almost wholly through a chief (probably a konohiki or tax 
collector), who acted as middleman. He says: 


All of them [100 canoes] brought something for sale, traded 
fair, and behaved very well. . . . Everything was handed on board 
befere it was paid for and as soon as the chief had presented them 
what he thought an equivalent he made them leave the vessel imme- 
diately .. . . purchased many fathoms of fish line of various sizes, 
for which we paid bits of iron hoops and nails. 


Exchange of gifts between officers and chiefs had become 
the accepted procedure, but with the coming of Vancouver in 
1792,’ business dealings were elevated to so courteous a plane 
that this diplomatic commander had difficulty in maintaining 
friendly relations with both Kamehameha and his rival, 
Tiana, the less popular chief finally departing in a huff 
because the ships were so heavily loaded with the gifts of 
Kamehameha that there was no room for his bountiful offer- 
ing of hogs and yams. Trade between the crew and the natives, 
however, continued, as Manby"® relates, “The people were 
exceedingly friendly and sold us with honesty many curiosities 
for beads and nails.” 

Ambition among the chiefs to outrival one another, and 
particularly Kamehameha’s desire to be regarded as equal in 
power and distinction to the foreign rulers about whom his 
visitors related such glowing accounts, resulted in a demand 
for refinement of living. Resplendent clothing, furniture, 
cooking utensils, and even china and silverware were 
requested, and a native cook was assigned to the Chatham to 
learn foreign culinary art. Vancouver remained firm in his 
resolve not to promote war among the chiefs by contributing 
to their already large arsenals. However, Edward Bell,'’ to 
whose lot fell the provisioning of the Chatham, comments 
bitterly upon the fact that fur traders, particularly Kendrick, 


“Ingraham, Joseph (Captain), The log of the brig Hope .. . among the Sand- 
wich Islands, May 20-Oct. 12, 1791: Hawaiian Historical Soc., Reprints, no. 3, 1918. 

* Vancouver, George (Captain), A voyage of discovery to the North Pacific 
Ocean... in the years 1790-1795, London, 1801. 

*Manby, Thomas, Journal of Vancouver’s voyage to the Pacific Ocean (1791- 
1793), Photostat in the Archives of Hawaii. 

* Bell, Edward, Log of the Chatham, MS copy at Chamberlain House, Honolulu. 
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sacred through the proper ceremonies. 


had traded ammunition to such extent that it was difficult for 
him to barter with the islanders, who at first refused their 
produce for anything but firearms. He says: 


I have reason to suppose that the seeming scarcity was nothing 
but a political scheme, to endeavour to force us to offer the like 
articles for a larger and better supply, for for 5 small hogs that one 
man had in his canoe he demanded a musquet, or powder. .. . [On 
Maui] they brought with them a large supply of roots, some fish, 
wood and fresh water, and a very considerable quantity of good 
watermelons and a few musk melons, but did not bring off a single 
pig. The people behaved very quietly and dealt very fairly with us. 

[On Oahu] a party was sent from each ship to cut wood which 
was given freely by the natives, who assisted in cutting and bringing 
it down to the boats—a good deal of this necessary commodity was 
likewise purchased of the natives and they sold many of their gods 
and graven images for a few rusty nails.18 Everything went fair 
and regular. Spikes, knives, and nails, buc particularly scissors 
which they called “oopa” were the articles most in request. 


Bell also mentions purchasing in quantity cabbage, introduced 
by Cook, salt fish, a quantity of rope, and some pearls. The 
demand was now for tools, all kinds of woolen cloths, blankets. 
A surprising entry is found in Bell’s account: 


Several sea otter skins were brought off for sale which I conjec- 
ture was part of the plunder from the schooner [Fair American], 
the natives seem’d to know the value of them, and asked exorbitant 
prices for them, they also brought off for sale many different articles 
of wearing apparel, such as jackets, waist coats, satin and nankeen 
breeches, some of which were perfectly new and may likewise be 
conjectured part of the same plunder. ... A man might indeed have 
fitted himself out for a voyage here, for besides wearing apparel, 
knives and forks, tin pots, kettles, etc. were brought off to be sold, 
none of these things could ever have been given them in barter. 


A possible explanation for this lies in the fact that the instiga- 
tor of the murder of young Metcalf and the taking of his 
vessel and cargo was believed to be the chief Tiana, Kameha- 
meha’s rival. The holders of the loot, being anxious to rid 
themselves of incriminating evidence, were disposed to sell 
what otherwise would have been considered prized posses- 
sions. 


* These images were perhaps bought from the craftsman, and had not yet become 
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Richard Cleveland," arriving first in 1799, also mentions 
making use of a chief as middleman, whom he remarks 
greatly facilitated his purchases. Returning in 1803, he states: 


; Our supplies were received from the King; for all which we paid 
the full price, and though he offered us a small present as an offset 
for the horses [a gift to the king], we declined its acceptance. 


The islands now became a rendezvous for ships. Lisiansky 
(1804) states,*° “In the course of a twelfthmonth the Bay of 
Kealakekua has been visited by no less than eighteen different 
vessels.” Langsdorff*' makes this amazing statement: 


Their king, Kamehameha, from his constant intercourse with the 
i sea-officers of the American States .... has introduced many Euro- 
pean customs, and has brought the English language so much into 
: use, that most of the inhabitants of the island of any rank or distinc- 
tion can now speak English. . .. He was soon made to comprehend 
the value of silver, and to prefer selling the products of his country 
to the ships that visited it for Spanish dollars. 


The value of dollars spread from the king and chiefs to 

the common people, even those of the country, for Patterson,” 
4 who lived in the islands 1805 to 1806, relates that a dollar was 
; asked as the price of food in an isolated habitation. Campbell, 
(1809), however, notes :*° 


Almost all their dealings are conducted by barter; they know the 
value of dollars, and are willing to take them in exchange, but they 
seldom appear again in circulation, being always carefully 
hoarded up. 


Scattered notations show that these Spanish dollars were 
collected from the commoners by the konohrki, and doubtless 
went to swell the treasury of the king. 

The introduction of money further stabilized values, for 


* Cleveland, Richard, A narrative of voyages and commercial enterprises, 2 
. vols., 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1843. 

” Lisiansky, Urey, A voyage round the world in the years 1803-1806, London, 1814. 

= Langsdorff, G. H. von, Voyages and travels in various parts of the world, 
1803-1807, London, 1813. 

* Patterson, Samuel, Narrative of the adventures and sufferings of Samuel Pat- 
terson, Palmer, 1817. 

* Campbell, Archibald, Voyage around the world from 1806 to 1812, Edin 
burg, 1816, 
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Campbell, who had ample time to observe, recounts as 
follows: 


Owing to the number of ships that are constantly touching at 
these islands, provisions are by no means cheap. A pig is estimated 
by its length: the largest size, called poa-nana, or fathom pig, meas- 
ures that length, from the snout to the rump, and is valued at two 
axes, a junk of the thickest part of the sea-horse tooth?* five or six 
inches long, a yard and a half of blue cloth, or five dollars. [ Pigs] 
that measure from the elbow to the opposite hand,?5 are valued at 
one axe, or about half the price of the large size. A sheep or goat 
may be had for a smaller piece of ivory; a maro, or pair of fowls, for 
a knife, a pair of scissors, or small mirror. 


Ne less interest was taken in cultivating the strange fruits 

and vegetables from seeds that had been left by early 
navigators, prompted by a desire to contribute to the welfare 
of the natives, as well as for subsequent refreshing of their 
own and other foreign ships. The cattle, sheep, and goats left 
for breeding had thrived and in 1809 a queen is reported to 
have owned a herd of 150 cattle, while beef and mutton were 
being commonly supplied to ships. 

The recognition by Mr. Kendrick that the sandalwood of 
Hawaii could be sold to advantage in China opened up a new 
medium of commerce. From 1810 to the death of the king, 
great wealth came into the islands. Ambitious plans of the 
king to compete commercially with other nations as a means 
of maintaining the independence of the kingdom set into 
action the great organization of the government toward a 
major end: the collection of sandalwood with which to pur- 
chase ships. Transactions noted by Thrum are:*° 


1816—John Ebbets sold the ship Albatross, of 165 tons, to Ka- 
mehameha for 400 piculs [a picul, 133-14 pounds] sandalwood. 

1817—Brig Bordeaux Packet, 160 tons, sold for sandalwood, 
quantity not stated. 

1817—T[log of the Columbia] after a careful inspection of the 
schooner, (of 185 tons) and her battery on behalf of Kamehameha 
on approval of John Young, Kalaimoku agreed to give twice the 
full of the vessel of sandalwood for her, to be delivered in six 


* A whale tooth or tooth of a walrus, strung upon strands of braided human 
hair, was worn about the neck by the ali (chiefs) only. 

* An old Polynesian measure. 

* Thrum, Thomas G., Hawaiian Annual for 1905, p. 53. 
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months’ time, and that we should hold possession of the vessel till 
delivered. 

Under date of May, 1818 [Corney, in the Columbia] notes the 
purchase by Kamehameha of the “Patriot ship Santa Rosa’ and 
cargo, for 6,000 piculs sandalwood. 


A royal fleet of forty vessels was used to transport the 
wood from island to island. By means of this trade chiefs 
came into great wealth and power. Kamehameha, however, 
did not permit the young trees to be cut, affirming that they 
belonged to his sons. 

In 1817 the king outfitted a brig which he called the 
Kaahumanu for marketing sandalwood in China under his 
own account. It was manned chiefly by Hawaiians under Cap- 
tain Alexander Adams. The venture proved unsuccessful, due, 
the captain reported, to the fact that the Hawaiian flag was 
not recognized by port officials and that excessive port charges 
were made against the vessel. Kamehameha thereupon estab- 
lished port charges in Hawaii, another source of revenue. 
Subsequent shipping of sandalwood for the account of the 
king and chiefs was made in ships flying recognized ensigns. 

Kamehameha, who in his youth had bartered his cloak for 
a few iron spikes, nearing the end of his career is observed to 
be a man of wealth. Golovin (1818) records that the king had 
a stone vault to hold his treasures, which included 200,000 
Spanish dollars. The royal fleet of more than forty vessels 
was plying between the islands, bringing in sandalwood and 
more sandalwood to swell the treasury. 


CRAFTS 


HE crafts of the ancient Hawaiian were not only a means 
of supplying his needs, but an expression of his affinity 
with the whole of his natural world. His labors were orderly, 
painstaking, in harmony with long-established rules, to satisfy 
the deity presiding over each occupation. He was a master 
canoe builder, an artist in stone and wood, an engineer of 
merit; as relics of the old civilization amply attest. 

The excellence of his crafts were noted by early voyagers. 
Bell remarks: 


The canoe was like all the large canoes—double, neatly and 
handsomely finished, and did infinite credit to the workmen. Each 
separate canoe measured about sixty feet in length, all one solid 
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piece formed out of a tree. It had eight beams or thwart pieces . 

It was intended to carry fifty paddlers and I should imagine between 
30 and 40 men on the platform that is always fixed fore and aft 
on the beams. . . . Their mats, featherwork, and stone implements 
display not only great skill, but a well-developed sense of artistry. 


Commenting upon Cook’s praise of Hawaiian fishing ap- 
paratus, Midshipman Trevenen writes: 


Those who have tried these fish-hooks, as well during the voyage 
as since in different tropical climates, have universally found them 
superior to all of European construction. 


The first reaction of the Hawaiians from the “conscious- 
ness of their own inferiority” attributed to them by Cook, 
seems to have been to give their own material and technique 
new form. A model of a Hawaiian native temple house, 
anuu, was found among the relics of Cook’s expedition. Brig- 
ham,*’ who saw the article in the Hofmuseum describes it as 
“neatly made of basket work covered with red feathers of the 
11wi and trimmed with yellow oo. The doorway on one of 
the wider sides is cased with tortoise shell. ... The total height 
is twenty-three and a half inches.” 

Included also in the Cook collection** were two hats in 
clever imitation of European design. One now in the Dunedin 
Museum is described as built upon a framework of bundles of 
fibers of the ze-ie vine, interwoven with strands of the same 
material after the manner of Hawaiian basketry. Instead of 
knotting single feathers into netting of o/ond, according to the 
technique of the helmets, they are tied in small bundles to a 
piece of foreign cloth of coarse weave, which covers the entire 
framework of the hat. 

Supplying the ships with cordage was an ambitious under- 
taking. The o/ond must be gathered, the fibers scraped clean, 
and then spun by rubbing upon the naked thigh. The strands 
were then twisted together to the required strength. As early 
as Vancouver’s visit there was purchased ‘“‘a quantity of rope, 
both of two and three strands, and of all sizes to as large as 
three inches. It answered many purposes on board as well as 
the best tarred rope.” No fiber even today has been found to 


* Brigham, W. T., Hawaiian featherwork, B. P. Bishop Museum, Mem., vol. 1, 
p. 30, 1899. 
* op. cit. 
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equal the strength of the o/ond. William Shaler,” a visitor in 
1804, says, “They manufacture excellent white cordage, of all 
sizes: for running rigging, there is no better rope.’ And 
Langsdorff, in the same year, notes: 


They have got to make cordage of all kinds and fishing nets in 
so much perfection in Hawaii .. . that ships are supplied with them, 
and they are considered as more durable for tackling than the 
European cordage. 


Salt was obtained by the islanders by evaporating sea water 
in flooded depressions in the earth, or in shallow stone pans. 
On Oahu was a lake from whose shores the crystals were 
gathered. This commodity was in demand first for salting 
pork procured at the islands, later by fur traders for curing 
skins from the northwest coast of America. The Hawaiians 
brought salt to the vessels, according to Manby, “in large 
packages nicely stowed in mats,” holding “twenty or thirty 
pounds.” Bell, of the same expedition, speaks of buying salt 
in “bales” of fifty pounds. This was undoubtedly an adapta- 
tion of the native /auhala weaving. 

Foreign materials also were accommodated to native use. 
The craving of the islanders for metal was the cause of most 
of the early friction. John Nicol (1786) notes that the natives 
of Hawaii had their spears headed with copper. Campbell 
describes in detail the lashing of iron spikes to hafts in the 
manner of the ancient adzes and states that this implement 
was in general use among Hawaiians in 1809. It is significant 
that the interest of the islanders first concentrated upon metals 
and foreign tools. Portlock, as early as 1786, remarks: 


Iron worked into the form of a carpenter’s planebit: these the 
Sandwich Islanders make use of as adzes and call them towees*®; 
and to them they answer every purpose whatever an edgetool is re- 
quired. 


But Bell no doubt exaggerates when he says: 


They are now so well acquainted with the great superiority of 

our metal instruments and working tools as not to be able to do 

* Shaler, William, Journal of a voyage between China and the northwestern 

a coast of America: Am. Register or General Repository of history, politics, and science, 
pt. 1 for 1808, vol. 3, Philadelphia, 1808. 

“Toi or towee, adopted by early writers to signify the Hawaiian adze of stone. 
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without them, for at this time, a stone hatchet, or a shark’s tooth 
knife is as rare a thing among them as an iron axe or a pair of 
scissors was twenty years ago. 


That the islanders were fast absorbing knowledge of the 
foreign crafts and moreover acquitting themselves well is 
commented upon by many early visitors. From the first, the 
armourer’s forge was surrounded by observing natives when- 
ever they were permitted on board. Surgeon Law, of Cook’s 
expedition, says, “I saw a great many beat out very curiously 
our long spike nails we left here last time”; and a member of 
Vancouver’s expedition: 


One man that had been observed paying the greatest attention 
to the armourers at work, was found the next day on shore heating 
his piece of iron in a large fire, whilst two large stones served him 
for anvil and hammer with which he was attempting to fashion it. 


Difficulty in holding the hot metal may account for thefts 
of the armourer’s tongs, repeatedly mentioned in the accounts 
of early visitors. Surely only a desperate need would account 
for this incident, recorded by Law: 


Parea, I believe, was accessory to thieving of a pair of tongs from 
the armourer’s forge, but we got them again and punished the thief 
with the cat. At sunset one of the natives was daring enough to 
run in amidst the people working at the forge, snapt up a pair of 
tongs and chisel and with them jumped overboard. 


Portlock (1786) writes: 


I went off in the long-boat, accompanied by Abbenooe and some 
other chiefs, who were highly delighted with the sail to the ship, 
as there happened to be a very brisk breeze; the method of steering 
with the rudder took much of their attention; and Abbenooe took a 
spell at the helm, and said that he would try to steer their canoe in 
the same way. 


Manby bears testimony of the eagerness of the Hawaiians 
to learn new crafts: 


The islanders are particularly fond of being employed in your 
service, and show a great readiness in learning anything you will 
undertake to teach them. 


Bell, on Vancouver’s voyage, commenting upon the 
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unworthiness of a certain European resident for communicat- 
ing knowledge says: 


I should rather place the greater degree of credit on the side of 
the natives themselves, from their own ingenuity, and the thirst they 
have to imitate us in the mechanical arts, the chief of which is 
carpentry, and their principal demand in exchange . . . was chisels, } 
files, saws, hammers, etc. ; 


William Shaler, 1804, contributes this: 


At present, the article being abundant, and their intercourse with 
foreigners having furnished them with new ideas and new channels 
for their industry and ingenuity, they have carpenters, black- 
smiths, etc. 


And Campbell says: 


It is astonishing how soon they acquire the useful arts from their 
visitors. Many of the natives are employed as carpenters, black- 
smiths, and tailors, and do their work as perfectly as Europeans. . 

In the king’s forge there were none but native blacksmiths; they had 
been taught by the armourer of a ship who quitted the island the 
year I was there. 


In fact, the islanders showed such proficiency in adopting 
the new trades that Europeans developed a reluctance to 
teach them further, fearing that they were interfering with 
their own interests. Campbell relates that Boyd refused to 
make a loom, “from an illiberal notion, held by many of the 

white people, that the natives should be taught nothing that 

q would render them independent of strangers”; he also 

. records: 


Davis had a native servant called Jack, who worked as a taylor, 

and was a very handy fellow. This man shewed much anxiety to 
: observe how I proceeded; but his master told me by no means to 
a allow him, as he was so quick he would soon learn to make a loom 
q himself. When I said I had no wish to make it a secret, he replied 
4 that if the natives could weave cloth, and supply themselves, ships 
would have no encouragement to call at the islands. Another 
instance of this narrow way of thinking occurred, when a brother 
of the queen . . . wished me to teach him to read, Davis would not 
permit me, observing, “they will soon know more than ourselves.” 
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This attitude on the part of white visitors was noted also 
by Mathison as late as 1822." 

Kamehameha encouraged the learning of crafts by his 
subjects; in fact, it is quite reasonable to suppose that various 
craftsmen of the old arts were required by their chiefs to 
learn the new methods. The king used every means at his 
command to attract artisans, giving them grants of land and 
the status of chiefs. Particularly did he urge his subjects to 
become seamen, sending them on voyages to China and the 
North American coast. They responded ably, and are ac- 
credited with being excellent sailors so long as the cold 
latitudes were avoided. 

Plans for a royal navy began with the visit of Vancouver, 
in the building of the Britannia by native carpenters under 
the direction of the ship’s builders. Langsdorff (1804) 
records that Kamehameha showed great interest in ship- 
building: 


He can already point out with great accuracy and judgment the 
excellencies and faults in the construction of a vessel. All tools and 
implements belonging to ship-building are therefore considered by 
him as of particular value... . Any sailor who is at the same time 
a ship-carpenter, is particularly welcome. 


By 1809 the king had amassed a fleet of thirty modern 
vessels, which, Campbell remarks, 


are kept with the utmost care, having sheds built over them, their 
spars laid alongside, and their rigging and cables preserved in 
stores. They are chiefly sloops and schooners, under forty tons 
burden and have all been built by his own carpenters, principally 
natives, under the direction of an Englishman [the reluctant Boyd]. 


Gabriel Franchere,* visiting the islands in 1811, records: 


Some of our gentlemen went ashore and were astonished to find 
a native occupied in building a small sloop of about thirty tons: the 
tools of which he made use consisted of a half-worn-out axe, an 
adze, about two-inch blade, mdde out of a paring chisel, a saw, and 
an iron rod which he heated red hot and made it serve the purpose 
of an auger. It required no little patience and dexterity to achieve 
anything with such instruments: he was apparently not deficient in 
these qualities, for his work was tolerably well advanced. 


" Mathison, G. F., Narrative of a visit to Brazil, Chile, Peru, and the Sandwich 
Islands during the years 1821 and 1822, London, 1825. 

* Franchere, Gabriel, Narrative of a voyage to the Northwest Coast of America, 
in the years 1811-1814, New York, 1854. 
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Kamehameha maintained through all this adjustment an 
unswerving desire for balance and fairness. He early realized 
the danger of liquor and frowned upon its excessive use not 
only by his chiefs, but by white residents as well. Kotzebue 
(1816) commends his sanity in adopting foreign customs :* 


Though the king has houses built of stone in the European 
fashion, he prefers this simple dwelling, not to forsake the customs 
of his country; he imitates everything he knows to be useful, and 
tries to introduce it among his people; palaces built of stone ap- 
peared to him superfluous, as the straw houses are convenient, and 
as he only wishes to increase the happiness, and not the wants of 
his subjects. 


Neither did he allow commercial gain to overshadow the 
natural generosity of his race. Upon learning that the Rus- 
sians came upon an errand of state, he generously announced 
that the ships should be supplied without thought of payment. 
He showed uncanny ability in sizing up white men with 
whom he was associated, and permitted none to stay who 
he felt would exercise a bad influence, rewarding liberally 
those who proved of service. 


OST of the writers of the journals quoted here were men 

in minor positions, who had intimate, informal contacts 

with natives, and whose remarks cannot be suspected of being 
edited or tempered to make a favorable impression. 

These journals indicate that the Hawaiians, during the 
first forty years of their contact with European civilization, 
were not lacking in capability for achieving an orderly 
transition. They showed ability to compete in barter, to adjust 
their produce to meet a steadily increasing and changing 
demand, to adapt their crafts to European needs, even to sur- 
pass their visitors in mastering the technique of many foreign 
crafts, and finally, economically and politically, to assume a 
position of importance among other nations. 

Considering the fact that during the same period, Kame- 
hameha, their leader in all things, was engaged in creating 
from a group of independent islands a kingdom with a cen- 
tral, forceful, yet humane government, the accomplishment 
assumes large proportions. 


* Kotzebue, Otto von, Voyage of discovery into the South Sea and Bering 
Straits . . .. 1815-1818, London, 1826. 
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In the chaotic period that followed the death of Kameha- 
meha, this orderly transition was interrupted, in most phases 
never to be resumed. The new kingdom was obliged to meet 
problems that one older and more experienced in world 
civilization would find difficult: deprived of their leader and 
headed by a succession of young kings, their tabu, the basis 
of all governmental, religious, and industrial life, was abol- 
ished; foreign nations were seeking to gain control of the 
government; the introduction of a new religion sought further 
to discredit the old civilization and center attention upon the 
learning of reading and writing; pride of race suffered a 
severe blow; also the sandalwood trade, upon which the young 
chiefs were gambling heavily, failed, leaving the nation in 
economic embarrassment and at the mercy of unscrupulous 
creditors. Had the foreign contacts been less precipitous, is it 
not possible that the Hawaiian people would have continued 
their process of adjustment on their own initiative? 
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Modern Chinese Law and Jurisdiction 


SOME COMMENTS 
By WERNER VOGEL 


jt is generally understood that German nationals have 
great experience with Chinese jurisdiction since they lost 
their extraterritorial privileges in this country. However, at 
the present time German experience in this respect is for 
various reasons rather inconclusive. The majority of German 
nationals and the bulk of their interests are concentrated in 
foreign settlements, where they still enjoy practically the 
status of an administration which is more adapted to their 
own western ideas. It further appears that in the majority of 
cases, where foreigners are involved in litigations with 
Chinese nationals, the former appear as plaintiffs. In all 
these cases non-extraterritorial and extraterritorial foreign- 
ers are on the same footing inasmuch as both have to apply 
to a purely Chinese Court. Finally, outside the settlements 
extraterritorial privileges have practically ceased to exist. 
Apart from this consideration, however, it appears that 
at the present time there may be no conclusive judgment on 
Chinese jurisdiction and on how the abolition of extra- 
territorial privileges would work out. China is passing 
through a period of tremendous transition involving funda- 
mental changes in political, social, intellectual and legal 
spheres. In the latter respect the change means not less than 
the gradual development of a constitutional state (Rechts- 
staat). At present we experience the phenomenon of the 
promulgation of very many and voluminous laws covering 
almost every sphere of civil jurisdiction and procedure, which 
means in fact the adoption of foreign western laws on a large 
scale. This precedence strongly reminds one of the “recep- 
tion” of Roman law of the 15th and 16th century in north 
European countries, when the law of the (then defunct) 
Roman empire, adapted to an advanced state of economic 
intercourse, was introduced in a gradually developing 
Europe where rural conditions still vastly prevailed. 
However, there is one point of difference. The mentality 
of the European population probably was more congenial to 
Rome than Chinese mentality is to Europe. Chinese concep- 
tion of law never aimed at the Roman fiat justitia pereat 
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mundus. In Chinese ethics law is not the final aim, but rather 
an expedient among other expedients—intended to manifest 
that Tien Hsia Ping (Peace on Earth) in which Confucian 
ethics culminate. This is a problem not so much of better 
or worse but of philosophy (Weltanschauung). However, 
here is one practical consequence of this rather theoretical] 
difference: Chinese Government authority to this day strug- 
gles with the assumption that it should be subject to its own 
creature and bow to the very law set and promulgated by its 
(the Government’s) own power. This question probably 
offers the key to the comprehension of the present situation 
and to many difficulties which puzzle foreigners attempting 
to reach a conception of the praxis of Chinese life. 


EFERENCE has been made to the various codes of 
laws and regulations promulgated during the last two or 
three years. It cannot be doubted that a great work of legis- 
lation has been achieved therewith. But on the other hand it 
must be borne in mind that these codes, taken in principle 
from western codifications, especially of French, German and 
Swiss origin, were somewhat rushed into existence to suit 
the requirements of a comparatively few modern commercial 
centres and also to further Government policy with regard 
to abolition of extraterritoriality. There is a serious gap 
between the standard of life and general development which 
these laws presuppose and the great majority of the Chinese 
population supposed to be ruled by these laws. Further, it 
must be noted that the promulgation of laws does not guar- 
antee their true application. In fact a codified law is hardly 
more than a seed which must be cultivated and which may 
grow into a vast system of practical jurisdiction. It is only 
natural that for a considerable time to come Chinese judges 
will greatly miss tradition and praxis, which may lead them 
in their decisions and which may guarantee a certain stability 
of judgments in principal issues. 

With the foregoing general remarks the writer endeav- 
ours to show that the question at hand is one of relativity and 
cannot be understood by citing isolated cases without refer- 
ence to the juridical concepts involved and removed from 
their social and political background. It is with this under- 
standing that the following details, which mainly constitute 
extracts from the writer’s own experience, are rendered. 
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get eegueioelae civil litigation the position as a whole 
seems not to be bad. There are bad and good judgments 
arising from prevailing circumstances. Here again the ques- 
tion of relativity comes in: is there in any complicated legal 
matter the possibility of an “absolutely correct judgment”! 
The same case may in any western country meet with as many 
different judgments as there are courts provided by the respec- 
tive laws of procedure. 

Occasionally there occur really bad judgments such as 
would perhaps not be possible in an English or German 
Court, but such occur as a rule in lower courts and relief may 
be had in the higher courts. With only a few exceptions I 
found that the Chinese courts entered into the details of the 
respective matters very carefully. 

The new laws for the time being are as much a danger as 
they are a benefit. Single stipulations are sometimes picked 
out, which seem to govern the position without regard to the 
ratio legis and to the connections with or restrictions by other 
stipulations. 

There is a deep-rooted tendency among Chinese judges to 
urge compromise; the underlying motive being the same as 
has been pointed out in the outset: the judges aiming not so 
much at the manifestation of law and justice as at bringing 
the parties together and securing a peaceful settlement. The 
same tendency may be found in Chinese witnesses. They will 
hardly feel any reliable amount of responsibility toward the 
idea of justice: they will feel responsible instead to bring 
about a settlement between the parties. A Chinese witness 
preferably, if he belongs to the same class as the parties con- 
cerned, will invariably get into connection with both and urge 
compromise. It may be questioned whether he will, failing 
compromise, “tell the truth and nothing but the truth” in 
court: but he will work hard to mediate and any party may 
be advised to accept his endeavours. This demeanour may 
not live up to the western conception of law, but considering 
what has been amplified before, it cannot be denied that there 
are merits involved in the Chinese way. 

There is a real grievance in connection with getting judg- 
ments executed. There are laws governing execution but the 
procedure is slow and to our conception very often insuffi- 
cient. There is no law governing bankruptcy. The defendant 
is often quicker than the court and the foreign plaintiff may 
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realise that Shanghai is an island and China a continent. The 
term used in local slang that somebody has gone “Ningpo 
more far” is just a poetical paraphrase for: lost beyond hope. 
Chinese law does not stipulate detention for insolvent debtors; 
still, in practice, detention is often exercised, and this some- 
what backward expedient often proves the best remedy. 


XPERIENCE in criminal matters has not proved sv 

satisfactory for the present state. Perhaps the relatively 
few cases at hand may not at all allow a conclusive judgment. 
While foreigners in China are mostly of a class not normally 
involved in criminal matters, they may get into conflict with 
criminal law, for instance in connection with motor car acci- 
dents or as medical doctors. I would prefer to refrain from 
going into details of single cases at hand. 

The Chinese system of evidence in criminal matters may 
not always be relied on as a safe remedy; and the somewhat 
lacking sense of causality may prove fatal at times. 

At present some of the chief problems arise from non- 
litigation matters such as registration of corporations and the 
establishment of judicial persons. There are laws covering 
many of these matters but often the machinery is lacking. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the need for such insti- 
tution and regulations is mainly (if not exclusively) felt in 
the great modern commercial centres, while they are at least 
not urgently required in the rural districts, which still consti- 
tute the vast majority of Chinese habitation. In the commer- 
cial centres, however, the accomplishment of modern Chinese 
institutions is greatly hampered by extraterritorial privileges 
still prevailing and by the existence of settlements under 
foreign administration. For within the settlement Chinese 
authorities may not exert administrative power, which means 
that hardly any Chinese or non-extraterritorial firm complies 
with the requirements of Chinese registration regulations and 
related matters. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the absence of 
protection for patent rights is felt to be a great deficiency. 


[N conclusion a word may be said about extraterritoriality 

and its abolition, which, in the writer’s opinion, is bound to 
be accomplished in the near future. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of whether Chinese jurisdiction from an objective point 
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of view be entirely satisfactory to western conception. It is a 
political issue and as such subject to much broader aspects of 
changing international constellations. 

It appears that there is a great difference in the quality of 
jurisdiction in different western countries also. China may in 
her present state of development compare well with certain 
other countries, where there has never been any suggestion of 
extraterritorial privilege for foreigners. 

Many deficiencies of the present system will certainly be 
overcome in the course of development. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the West may expect and may ciaim a 
fundamental change of Chinese mentality and its conception 


of law. 


New Zealand’s Pacific Trade and Tariff 


By Downte STEWART 


PRACTICE AND POLICY 


EW ZEALAND SS external trade per head is very large 

indeed larger than that of any other country of the world. 
In 1928 it amounted to £70-4-11 per head, having more than 
doubled in twenty years.’ This feature of our national life is, 
of course, not necessarily either good or bad from the point 
of view of the economist. A country might be largely self- 
contained with little external trade, and yet be more pros- 
perous and wealthy than New Zealand. Nevertheless, to 
many people the fact that we have the largest per capita trade 
in the world causes surprise and gratification, perhaps because 
they think that in some way it is inconsistent with the small- 
ness of the country. But the real causes which bring it about 
are first that New Zealand produces primary produce far in 
excess of what can be consumed locally; and secondly, that as 
her manufacturing industries are not yet by any means fully 
developed, she must import large quantities of manufactured 
goods from overseas. 

The share of this external trade which goes to or comes 
{rom countries in or bordering on the Pacific is in the aggre- 
gate less than half our total trade. Great Britain is still by far 
our largest supplier and customer in spite of the fact that she 
is geographically the most distant country in the world. In 
1930 she took over 80%, or three-quarters of our exports, and 
she supplied 47.3%, or nearly half our imports. On the other 
hand, all the Pacific countries combined, including Australia, 
Canada, America, Japan, Dutch East Indies and Fiji, and 
various islands in the Pacific, take less than 20% or one-nfth 
of our exports. So far as our imports are concerned, these 
countries make a better showing, as they send us about 40‘, 
or nearly half of our total imports. 

The causes which prevent our Pacific trade from bulking 
more largely in our commercé are fairly obvious. In the case 
of many Pacific countries, the population is small as compared 
with Great Britain, and consequently their power to buy or 
sell is proportionately restricted. But even where the popula- 
tion is large, as in America and Canada, high tariffs are a 
1 Tn 1930 the external trade fell to £58-19-0 owing to the depression. 
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barrier to trade. In the case of our nearest neighbor, Aus- 
tralia, both these factors exist—a comparatively small popula- 
tion and a high tariff. 


LIMITING FACTORS 


[t IS appropriate here to make a general observation on the 

frequent complaint by public speakers and the press that 
there is not more sympathy and understanding in matters of 
trade and commerce between New Zealand and other Pacific 
countries, particularly Australia. They claim that these two 
countries have so much in common that closer coéperation in 
trade should exist as a matter of course. Speaking to the 
Auckland Chamber of Commerce last year, Mr. J. L. Schmitt, 
New Zealand Trade Commissioner to Australia, gave a num- 
ber of reasons why the two countries should work in closer 
friendship. He pointed out that they were both 98% British 
in population; both produced similar exportable commodi- 
ties; both were competing in the same market; both had many 
financial institutions in common, and so forth. 

But a little reflection will show that the reasons he gives 
for closer commercial relations often operate in exactly the 
opposite direction. In fact, the more dissimilar two countries 
are in their products and manufactures, the easier it is to 
exchange goods and develop commerce. It is the similarity of 
our production in so many lines that makes trade difficult. 
Nor is distance in itself any obstacle to trade, having regard 
to the shipping lines that now encircle the world. If England 
wants our primary products and we want her manufactured 
goods, trade is easy. So long as Canada wanted our butter 
and cheese and we wanted her motor cars, trade ran smoothly. 
In my view, it is for the very reason quoted by Mr. Schmitt, 
viz., that New Zealand and Australia both produce to so large 
an extent similar exportable commodities, that exchange is 
difficult. This is true even if, with regard to any particular 
commodity, one country may have advantages over the other 
either permanently or in certain seasons of drought or flood. 
In such a case, if there were no tariff barriers, the country with 
the advantage would normally export to its neighbour. For 
example, both Australia and New Zealand are well suited to 
produce wheat and flour, but Australia candoso more cheaply 
than New Zealand. Hence she could undersell the New 
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Zealand farmer in the absence of Customs duties. Contrari- 
wise, as regards butter, hops, rope and twine, potatoes and 
other items, New Zealand has the advantage and could under- 
sell the Australian producer. But as each country in varying 
degrees is well suited to produce these goods, and for reasons 
of national policy desires to produce them, tariff barriers 
spring up and all the arguments in favor of goodwill and 
mutual codperation will not prevail against them. I have 
spent many days and weeks arguing with the Australian Min- 
ister of Customs on such questions as these. No mere theoreti- 
cal demonstrations that one country can produce the article 
more cheaply than the other will prevail if in fact the other 
country can also produce the same article, although under 
slightly less favourable conditions, and the interests concerned 
are politically strong enough to secure a protected market. 
Each party must take cognizance of the fact that the two coun- 
tries are not making contact for the first time—that they are 
not writing trade policy on a clean slate—and that rightly or 
wrongly the same industry has grown up in both countries 
and vested interests have come into existence. 

So far, therefore, from similarity of products being an 
encouragement to easy trade, it is actually a deterrent. 

The second main factor that limits trade in the Pacific 
is the widespread existence of Customs Tariffs. We have free 
and unrestricted entry into Great Britain for our exports, but 
there is no Pacific country that grants us an open door, or to 
whom we grant free entry. This is not the place to discuss 
the fundamental policies of Free Trade and Protection. But 
it is important to remember that both in the case of New 
Zealand and most other Pacific countries, tariffs were origin- 
ally created not in pursuance of any clearly defined national 
policy of protection. They were originally imposed for reve- 
nue purposes. Indeed, when these communities were first 
settled, there was no other substantial source of revenue on 
which to rely. There was no accumulated wealth and incomes 
were small and spasmodic. But it was natural that under the 
shelter of a revenue tariff industries of various sorts found it 
possible to come into existence. As they became more numer- 
ous and powerful they became of sufficient importance to raise 
the question of protection as a definite political issue, and in 
this haphazard way our tariff has grown to its present dimen- 
sions. 
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The third factor which influences our Pacific trade is the 
existence or absence of shipping facilities and shipping regula- 
tions, but these can be most easily outlined by referring to 
specific countries in the Pacific with which we trade. On the 
whole, it would be an exaggeration to speak of our trade in 
the Pacific as being founded on any definite national policy in 
the sense of a carefully thought out plan consciously and con- 
sistently followed from year to year. In this respect our na- 
tional outlook on external affairs is vague and casual in com- 
parison with our attitude toward domestic problems. There 
is a fairly defined national opinion on questions of land tenure, 
education, Asiatic immigration and similar questions. But the 
changing phases of our external trade, the opening up of new 
markets and the growth of foreign or dominion tariffs arouse 
little discussion except among particular groups of producers 
or traders whose fortunes are directly affected. As an Aus- 
tralian writer said recently: “The vice of democracy is the 
internal bias. The whole mechanism is designed to secure the 
treatment of the problems concerned with the relations of 
citizens with one another, but not with the outside world.” 

I will, accordingly, now pass on to mention a few leading 
features of our trade with some of the more important Pacific 
countries. 


TRADE WITH AUSTRALIA 


LTHOUGH the United States of America is our largest 
customer next to Great Britain, and supplies us with 
nearly three times as much as Australia, it will be convenient 
to deal with Australia first, because of our closer and longer 
contact with Australia and, also, because a large part of the 
trade with America is not strictly Pacific trade, being with the 
Atlantic ports of America. It is sufficient to mention here that 
in 1930 America supplied 17.6%, or nearly one-fifth, whereas 
Australia supplied only 7.79% of our imports; and as regards 
exports, America took 4.7% and Australia 3.45%. 

In the early days before the establishment of direct ship- 
ping with Great Britain, Australia had almost a monopoly of 
our trade. The Year Book states that in 1865, 70% and even 
in 1871, 44% of our total exports went to Australia. So also 
in 1862, 60% of our imports came from Australia, but after 
direct shipping with Great Britain was established, this per- 
centage steadily declined. 
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In course of time a further circumstance that adversely 
affected New Zealand trade with Australia was the adoption 
by Australia of a uniform tariff when the Commonwealth was 
established. Prior to that, New Zealand enjoyed the advan- 
tage of the free trade policy of N. S. Wales, and the tariff 
rates of other States, while they varied, were imposed on their 
neighbouring States as well as upon outside countries. But 
one of the most important differences in the national policy of 
the two countries is in regard to preference. Australia has 
never granted her British preferential tariff rates to any part 
of the Empire other than Great Britain except as a result of 
negotiation. On the other hand, New Zealand has always 
granted her British preferential tariff rates to all parts of the 
Empire, and has only withdrawn or modified this privilege 
where it has been found expedient to do so in order to secure 
better terms for New Zealand exports. 

This marked difference between the two national policies 
was greatly accentuated when Australia in revising her tariff 
in 1921 largely raised her rates of duty. New Zealand was 
engaged in the same year in revising her tariff—and she had 
for some years been urging Australia to grant reciprocity, i.e., 
to grant her British preferential rates for New Zealand 
exports entering Australia in exchange for New Zealand Brit- 
ish preferential rates on Australian goods entering New Zea- 
land. The revision by both countries of their tariffs brought 
the question again into practical politics. New Zealand was 
no longer content to be treated by Australia as a foreign coun- 
try, subject to the highest scale of duties, while granting Aus- 
tralia, in common with the rest of the Empire, her lowest (or 
British preferential) rates. As Australia steadily ignored all 
requests for better treatment to New Zealand, Parliament, in 
December, 1921, placed Australia on the general, or foreign, 
tariff in order to force her to grant better terms. It is impor- 
tant to keep in mind exactly what object Parliament had in 
view when it approved of this step. There is no doubt that if 
Australia had granted to New Zealand her British preference 
at any time before New Zealand placed her on the general or 
foreign tariff, we would have accepted that, and granted her 
our British preference in exchange, i.e., if she had given us 
the most favourable terms contained in her tariff, we would 
have reciprocated. The importance of this point arises from 
the fact that some New Zealand manufacturers having once 
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got Australia placed on the foreign tariff on the ground that 
it was necessary as an instrument to negotiate with, changed 
their ground, opposed any negotiations, and sought to resist 
reduction on any of the duties imposed against Australia. The 
fact was they found all competition from Australia was prac- 
tically cut off, and they were loath to see competition set on 
foot again. 

Early in 1922, I visited Australia to negotiate a tariff 
agreement. At my first meeting with the Australian Minister 
of Customs, he made a formal offer to grant us their British 
preference in exchange for ours. He pointed out that in doing 
this, Australia was placing us on terms not granted to any 
other Dominion, and we would be the only country to enjoy 
the same privileges as Great Britain. However, I declined 
this offer on behalf of New Zealand, on the ground that their 
new rates of duty against Britain were so much higher than 
ours that the concession was of little value; our manufacturers 
could hardly hope to get into Australia while their British 
rates remained so high. But we submitted a list of 129 items 
which required special consideration from the New Zealand 
standpoint, and we undertook that if these were adjusted we 
would exchange our British preference for theirs on the bal- 
ance of the items included in our tariff. The Australians then 
abandoned their first plea that they had no power to go below 
their British preference, and with regard to many items 
offered to come down to our British preference, or even lower. 
This line of argument became so general in its application that 
before negotiations finished we reached the astonishing result 
that the Australians offered to admit all our goods into Aus- 
tralia at our British preferential rates if we would admit 
Australian goods into New Zealand at the same rates, i.e., they 
would exchange our British schedule en globo to apply both 
ways. This meant that they would grant us more favourable 
terms than they granted to any other Dominion, or even to 
Britain herself. But it appeared to me that this offer had 
merely a paper value, and would be dangerous to some of 
our industries; they could not, even with the reduced tariff, 
compete to any marked degree in the Australian market, and 
on the other hand, as regards some industries in New Zealand, 
the competition from Australia was more keen than from Brit- 
ain, and consequently they required more protection against 
Australia than our British preferential rates afforded them. 
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The main features of the tariff agreement as finally signed 

were: 

1. Australia took New Zealand off the foreign tariff and 
thus removed a long-standing grievance. 

2. Free entry into Australia was granted for New Zealand 
timber, fresh, frozen and canned fish and oysters, hay and 
chaff, tallow, vegetables, certain agricultural implements 
and dairying machines, sheep dip, etc. 

.On many other items the duties were substantially re- 
duced, as on bacon and hams, butter and cheese, sugar of 
milk, and so on. 

4.The duties on some articles, such as soap, textile piece 
goods, millinery and other items in which the New Zea- 
land manufacturer found Australian competition more 
severe than British, were kept higher than against Britain 
by 5 to 10%. So also in regard to boots, the duty was kept 
at 35% against Australia as compared with 25% against 
Britain. 

5. The chief concessions granted to Australia were the free 
entry of her timbers to New Zealand (as these are hard- 
wood and not produced in New Zealand), and a substan- 
tial reduction in duties on Australian wines and other 
items not competing with New Zealand manufactures. 

6. All goods for which no special rates were fixed were to 
fall under the British preferential rates of either country. 


I have dealt in some detail with this tariff agreement, in 
the first place, because it is an interesting example of success- 
ful retaliation. Professor Gregory, in his book on tariffs, says 
there are three schools of thought on this question: first, those 
who hold that retaliation always recoils on the heads of those 
who attempt to practice it; second, those who say it is always, 
or usually, successful; and third, the moderate school (of 
whom Adam Smith was one) who hold that the success or 
failure of retaliation depends on the conditions under which 
it is undertaken. Now, in this case, when New Zealand retali- 
ated on Australia by suddenly placing her on the foreign tariff 
in order to force Australia to yield better terms, the conditions 
were favourable to success, for the New Zealand market is 
more important to Australia than the Australian market is to 
New Zealand. This arises partly from the fact that Australia 
is further advanced as a manufacturing country than New 
Zealand, and as one of the members of the Australian Tariff 
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Board said to me during the discussion, “You are fighting 
with a sword and we have only an empty scabbard to fight 
with.” In any case, the result was that New Zealand was 
granted more favourable terms of admission than any other 
part of the Empire, including Great Britain. 

Secondly, the tariff agreement is of interest because all 
previous attempts to make such an agreement had been unsuc- 
cessful. In the case of the agreement made by Mr. Seddon in 
1906, the New Zealand Parliament failed to ratify it. A later 
agreement made by Mr. Fisher fell through because the Aus- 
tralian Government failed to ratify it. This merely confirms 
what I have already said, that where two countries are devel- 
oping along the same lines, a tariff agreement is much harder 
to come at than where the products of the two countries are 
dissimilar. Very few objections were made to the treaty in 
New Zealand. One criticism made was that, having arranged 
for special rates of duty on a selected list of items, some 
attempt should have been made to synchronise the balance of 
the items either by bringing the New Zealand duties into line 
with Australian duties, or vice versa. But the answer to this 
criticism is that there was nothing to be gained by such a 
course. They were not items on which, for the most part, either 
country was in competition with the other. Had the New Zea- 
land rates been brought up to the Australian rates, it would 
merely have meant penalising New Zealand consumers with- 
out any advantage to New Zealand manufacturers. On the 
other hand, to harmonise rates on the New Zealand basis 
would merely have complicated the tariff with another 
schedule involving a larger amount of administrative work 
without any additional advantage 


GINCE the tariff agreement in 1922, each country has found 

it necessary to alter the duties on a few items, as it is 
entitled to do by giving six months’ notice. The chief altera- 
tion on the part of New Zealand was the imposition of a 
sliding scale of duties on Australian wheat and flour in place 
of the old fixed duties. This arose from a desire on the part of 
New Zealand to be independent of outside sources for so 
important an item as bread. But as a policy it is still keenly 
debated, for although the South Island is well adapted for 
wheat growing, and can supply all New Zealand’s require- 
ments, it cannot grow wheat as cheaply as Australia. The effect 
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of the change in duties may be seen in the drop in wheat im- 
portations from Australia from over £1,000,000 in 1924 to 
£30,063 in 1930. The chief alteration by Australia was an in- 
crease in the butter duty. This duty, under the tariff agree- 
ment, was 2d. a pound. But when Australia, under the Pater- 
son Scheme, artificially raised the price of butter to her own 
consumers in order to subsidise the export of butter, the effect 
was to enable New Zealand to export large shipments of butter 
into Australia. When this was discovered, Australia took steps 
to increase the duty to a prohibitive figure. The growth and 
decline of New Zealand butter exports to Australia as a result 
of these changes is shown in the following figures: 


BUTTER EXPoRTS—NEW ZEALAND TO AUSTRALIA 


183,153 
5 
34 


The figures as to imports and exports between New Zea- 
land and Australia for some years past are given in the follow- 
ing table. 


Imports into New Zealand Exports to Australia of 
of goods of Australian goods of New Zealand 

origin production 

£ £ 

ian aiid sities redhions 5,460,381 1,479,948 

1,500,713 

2,314,423 

2,233,413 

2,205,691 

2,671,883 

3,249,629 

2,493,689 

2,003,928 

1,328,271 


The effect of the tariff agreement on manufactured goods 
can be seen from an examination of the import figures into 
New Zealand of Australian manufactured goods other than 
foodstuffs. These show that for the four years before the 
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treaty the annual average was £2,824,846; whereas for the 
four years succeeding the treaty the average was £1,369,298. 
As regards New Zealand products which became entitled 
under the tariff agreement to enter Australia at less than the 
British preferential rates, the following table is of interest: 


EXPORTS FROM NEW ZEALAND TO AUSTRALIA 


Annual Average 
before treaty 
(4 years) 1926 1927 
£ £ £ 
Butter 5,132 289,453 741,957 
S 40,478 44,762 
Bacon and Ham 2 24,904 21,617 
Fish, frozen 9; 46,972 52,420 
Fish, tinned 6. 13,924 17,167 
Pork, frozen 11,910 67,892 
Sugar of Milk 9,614 6,603 
Tallow chs K if PRY B 28,698 


Agricultural Implements............... 66 4,702 3,400 


£479,330 £984,516 


NEW ZEALAND TRADE WITH CANADA 


EW ZEALAND’S dealings with Canada in the way of 
trade were almost nominal from the time of Canada’s 
Confederation as a Dominion in 1868 until 1901. The value 
of annual imports was as low as £100, up to a maximum of 
£13,000. This was owing to lack of communication as well as 
to the confusion caused by vessels loading for Australia whose 
cargoes were transhipped there, and the modest proportion 
destined for New Zealand thus lost its identity. Exports to 
Canada, for similar reasons, were still smaller, and did not 
attain £1,000 per year in value until 1902. However, as soon 
as communication improved, so did the interchange of com- 
modities, until in 1908 Canada was buying £24,051 per year 
from New Zealand, and was selling her £268,259 of Canadian 
produce. This was the year following New Zealand’s designa- 
tion as a Dominion, and a notable year otherwise, as the 
commercial crisis of the Old World of 1907 was markedly felt 
by New Zealand in 1908, and general external trade was 
otherwise depressed.” 


*In 1909 the exports from New Zealand to Canada were £181,000 and the imports 
from Canada £198,384. 
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In 1910, the Dominion of Canada appointed a representa- 
tive in New Zealand, to endeavour to augment the already 
considerable trade between the countries, establishing a Trade 
Commissioner’s office in Auckland. The results are borne out 
by the increased imports of Canadian goods: 


£ 
gE IER eet oe NONE Senn EE 261,000 
UE selilacas Sich nib tsslonacashcatunine cocaine 283,000 
394,000 


SE EE TERD, ¢ ere re RT ee 3,909,000 
NU lie insane se oubisubaesdetnisichscesaslcnonnansckales 4,787,000 
I chat laa incl hinchada 3,802,545 


At the same time, New Zealand’s exports to Canada were 
growing apace, being: 


og EE SE LAE SET ELE LO. 


In 1918 the total of imports and exports was £1,793,000— 
and in the other war years the figures were high. This was due 
to the persistent demand for New Zealand products for muni- 
tions of war, when it was safer to ship to Canada across the 
Pacific than to risk the submarine menace of the Atlantic 
routes. 

New Zealand appointed a Trade Commissioner to Canada 
in 1930, but in view of the tariff conflict now in progress 
between the two countries, it is difficult to predict what bene- 
fits will flow from the appointment. 

The trade with the Pacific coast ports, such as Vancouver, 
comprised the bulk of the trade until 1914. The opening of 
the Panama Canal in that year gave New Zealand a shorter 
route to England and a direct service to the Atlantic ports. 
New Zealand shipping was not long in seeing the advantage 


* The first time the figure exceeded a million pounds. 
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of the Canal. Now the bulk of the freight trade goes by that 
route, to the consuming public in the more densely populated 
Eastern provinces of Canada from which districts the bulk of 
New Zealand’s imports of manufactured goods is drawn as 
return cargo. 

New Zealand’s interchange of trade with Canada is to a 
great degree complementary—each country selling to the 
other the goods she is best equipped to raise or to manufacture. 
Thus the imports from Canada are chiefly motor vehicles and 
parts, wrapping and newsprint paper, rubber boots and shoes, 
electrical machinery and equipment, fencing wire, tinned 
salmon, soft timber, and soft goods, chiefly in the shape of 
pure silk hosiery, and a broad range of highly manufactured 
goods. 

Exports to Canada are mainly agricultural and pastoral— 
first and foremost being butter (until the recent increase in 
duty), then sausage casings, wool, skins, and meats, as well as 
seeds, phormium tenax (New Zealand flax), and kauri gum. 
The largest factor in Canada’s shipments to New Zealand has 
been transportation—of any kind. The largest factor in build- 
ing up New Zealand’s exports to Canada has been transporta- 
tion also, but of a specialized kind, in other words, refriger- 
ated space for perishable foodstuffs. 


O TRACE the development of trade with Canada, it is 

useless to go back beyond 1900, up to which time, since 
1866, services, at times intermittent, had operated between 
Australia and Panama, calling at New Zealand. Later on 
commodities were shipped to San Francisco, one of the Pan- 
ama services having failed financially when the transcontinen- 
tal railway across the United States made San Francisco its 
western terminus, and the port facilities there attracted the 
Pacific shipping. In those days, New Zealand paid subsidies 
of various amounts and nature to ensure mail connection with 
England. In 1900, the United States enacted a law which 
precluded any but American ships from plying between 
American ports. This made the existing Sydney, Auckland, 
Honolulu, San Francisco service unsatisfactory to the New 
Zealand shipping lines, because about that time the United 
States had taken control of Hawaii. It thus became impossible 
for New Zealand to use those islands as a port of call for pass- 
engers and freight to or from San Francisco. Moreover, the 
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United States restricted their subsidies to vessels owned in the 
States. The immediate result was the diversion of the Moana 
to the Vancouver service. 

In reality, the Vancouver service had commenced in 1893, 
with the Canadian-Australasian Line, founded by Mr. James 
Huddart, but financial needs transferred the control to the 
New Zealand Shipping Co., which was running three vessels. 
The service was not considered particularly remunerative, and 
in 1901 the Union Steamship Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., 
bought an interest in the service, eventually becoming the sole 
owners. An immediate improvement took place—more pass- 
engers were carried in a few months than in several years of 
the old régime, and from these beginnings developed the “ A]! 
Red Route” and its present high state of efficiency. As the 
Union Company had its origin in Otago—the pioneers, Mr. 
John Jones and Sir James Mills, having germinated the proj- 
ect—it is natural that the history of progress is closely bound 
with Dunedin’s early shipping days. The development was 
from coastal services, carrying coal and passengers in the time 
prior to railway development, to services to Australia, Cal- 
cutta, Fiji, Samoa, Tonga, Cook Islands and Tahiti, as well as 
to Panama and San Francisco. 

During the period 1907 to 1911 the service was chiefl 
from Sydney, Brisbane, Honolulu to San Francisco, the New 
Zealand Government subsidy-—and consequently the calls at 
New Zealand ports—having been withdrawn because the serv- 
ice was not considered satisfactory; hence the development of 
New Zealand’s trade with Canada was somewhat delayed. 

On May 21, 1910, the New Zealand Shipping Co. cleared 
S. S. Rakaia from Montreal, and she arrived in Auckland on 
July 27, 1910, thus inaugurating a steady trade with the Cana- 
dian Atlantic seaboard. This service went around Cape Horn, 
because it was prior to the opening of the Panama Canal. 
Even when the Canal opened in 1914, there was a doubt 
whether the use of the Canal was worth while, as the saving 
of time compared with the Canal tolls was not considered 
sufficient inducement. Later events, however, proved that the 
Canal has been a large factor in encouraging New Zealand’s 
world trade and her prominence in the Pacific. 

To return to the Pacific: in 1911 the Union Company had 
practically secured the monopoly of the Pacific mail routes 
as affecting New Zealand, and from August 5, 1911, there has 
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been an unbroken sequence of sailings to Vancouver. As a 
result, the trade between New Zealand and Canada grew by 
leaps and bounds. Buyers and sellers were in closer contact by 
mail; could also visit each other and form those close personal 
contacts which do so much to develop friendship and to 
remove misunderstanding. Both Canada and New Zealand 
subsidise the mail steamers, and New Zealand maintains an 
officer in Vancouver who is charged with supervision of the 
method of handling and despatch of mails, both incoming and 
outgoing. In addition, special officers on the mail ships sort 
up mails so that, as an example, deliveries to post office boxes 
are made in Auckland before the ship docks; the mails are 
rushed ashore from the steamer, and are sorted finally or 
entrained with a speed and accuracy not exceeded in any part 
of the world. Another factor binding the two Dominions is 
the facility afforded by the Pacific cable, another important 
link in the All Red Route. 

With the growth of business relations, other freight serv- 
ices have been developed, notably the service of the Canadian 
National Steamships, which commenced in 1920, and was 
formerly named the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 
This provides a monthly service from Montreal or Halifax to 
and from all the principal ports in New Zealand, via the 
Panama Canal. Additional shipping services to and from 
the Canadian Pacific coast are provided by freighters of the 
Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. monthly. There are also 
irregular sailings of ships under charter, which come to New 
Zealand with timber and similar cargoes. 

The Federal line operates ships which go via Panama to 
New York, Halifax, and thence to London, carrying cool 
storage cargo; and so long as butter remained the most valu- 
able of New Zealand’s exports to Canada, it went by that 
route. The mail ships R.M.S. Aorangi and Niagara, leave 
New Zealand every four weeks, and in eighteen days are 
unloading in Victoria and Vancouver their complement of 
passengers, mails and cargo. Both outward and home-bound 
they touch at Fiji and Honolulu, providing New Zealand 
with tropical produce and northern goods both manufactured 
and agricultural. Canada’s summer months are New Zealand’s 
winter, and the two Dominions are consequently to a further 
degree complementary. At the end of New Zealand’s harvest, 
she ships apples, onions and butter to Canada for their sum- 
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mer use; and conversely, in September, October and Novem- 
ber, shipments of apples and onions are received in New Zea- 
land from Canada. 


UP until recently, New Zealand trade relations with Canada 

ran on much smoother lines than was the case with Aus- 
tralia. This arose mainly from the difference in products of 
export, but also because of Canada’s preferential policy. She 
granted preference to all Dominions that reciprocated with 
her; whereas, as we have seen, Australia only granted British 
preference to other Dominions as a matter of bargaining. So 
friendly were our relations with Canada that when Australia 
negotiated a Trade Agreement with Canada in 1925 we were 
granted the same concessions as Australia received, merely on 
a request by cable. The benefit of the treaty was granted to 
New Zealand by Order-in-Council. The principal reductions 
in duty provided that our butter went into Canada at | cent 
per pound instead of 3 cents, cheese was reduced from 2 cents 
to free, and fresh meat from 2 cents to % cent per pound. 
How valuable these concessions proved to New Zealand will 
appear from the following table of exports from New Zealand 
to Canada of butter, cheese and fresh meat. 


Year Butter Cheese Meat 
Serene £ 340,582 19,322 3,022 
1,129 

8,948 

; 53,440 

2,707,669 36,197 

1,973,281 32,616 


It is interesting to record that Australia, which had been 
at the trouble of arranging this treaty, soon lost the benefit of 
it so far as butter was concerned, whereas New Zealand, who 
had not negotiated the treaty (except to ask for its benefits as 
above stated) reaped a rich harvest in butter exports which 
mounted from under a quarter of a million pounds sterling 
in 1926 to £2,707,669 in 1929. The explanation of this curious 
paradox is that Canada soon imposed a dumping duty against 
Australia when she discovered that Australia under the Pater- 
son Scheme was paying a bounty on butter exported to Canada. 

However, the influx of New Zealand butter into Canada 
raised a political storm in Canada, and is said to have been 
the determining factor in bringing about the change of Gov- 
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ernment in Canada at the recent election in 1930. The follow- 
ing extract from a statement made to the New Zealand House 
of Representatives in August 1930 sets out the recent changes 
that have taken place. 


In April 1930 the then Canadian Government suggested that 
discussions should take place between the two countries with a view 
to the negotiation of a direct trade agreement. At the same time, 
they informed us that after the expiry of six months the benefits of 
the Australian agreement could not be granted to our products, but 
that they were willing to extend the British Preferential tariff rates 
to New Zealand goods in return for the continued grant of the 
British Preferential tariff rates in force in New Zealand to Canadian 
goods. Shortly after this (in May 1930) the Canadian Parliament 
passed an Act increasing the British Preferential Tariff rate on 
butter to a minimum of 4 cents per pound, which latter was the rate 
under the General tariff in April last. 


New Zealand then sought to enter on negotiations for a 
direct trade agreement, but the Canadian elections interrupted 
the negotiations. However, retaliation on both sides soon 
occurred. New Zealand, as a reply to the increased butter 
duties, placed Canadian motor vehicles and accessories on a 
higher tariff. Importers of British cars to New Zealand were 
gratified at this change, as they had for some time complained 
that the Canadian motor vehicles were in reality American. 
This, of course, was not strictly correct, as they had complied 
with our requirements for British preference by incorporating 
50% of Canadian labour or material in their make up. How- 
ever, in the popular view they were regarded as American. 
The Prime Minister of New Zealand evidently believed that 
this heavy blow to Canadian exports would put him ina strong 
position to negotiate a trade agreement in Canada on his way 
to the Imperial Conference. The next step, however, was 
retaliation by Canada, who suddenly increased the duty on 
New Zealand butter to 8 cents a pound. 

It remains to be seen whether this attack and counter attack 
will pave the way to any satisfactory agreement. But the pros- 
pects seem poor, as the forces behind the new duties at each 
end are strong and vital. But unless the effect of any agree- 
ment is to restore the status quo, trade between the two coun- 

3 tries must be seriously affected. Approximately half our 

% imports from Canada in recent years have been in motor 

vehicles, and our export of butter constituted the bulk of our 
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trade with Canada. For 1929 it was worth £2,707,669 out of 
a total export to Canada of £3,353,975. 


NEW ZEALAND TRADE WITH AMERICA 


HE United States of America is, next to Britain, our most 

important customer and supplier. In 1929 she took 6.57% 
of our exports, Canada coming next with 6.03%, and Australia 
next with 4.21%. The figures for 1930 are United States 
4.70%, Canada 5.65%, Australia 3.45%. But as regards our 
imports, the United States supplied in 1929 19.11%, Canada 
coming next with 9.81%, and Australia following with 
6.68% ; the corresponding figures for 1930 being 17.60‘, , 
8.84% and 7.69% respectively. America’s rank as our chief 
supplier next to Great Britain has been held for many years. 
But as a customer of ours, this has not been consistently the 
case, e.g., in 1927 she was beaten by Australia. The general 
course of our trade in recent years has been a declining tend- 
ency with Australia, a rising tendency with Canada, and a 
slight decline in the percentage of both imports and exports 
with America. 

I have set out in the tables at the end the figures of our 
trade with America over a series of years, but I do not propose 
to trace in detail its history. A great part of it is with the 
Atlantic ports of America—which is only Pacific trade at the 
New Zealand end. The same remark applies in a lesser degree 
to Canada since the Panama Canal was opened. 

The imports from the United States cover a very wide 
field, but those associated with the motor trade are prominent. 
In fact, if we include oils and kerosene and motor spirit as 
well as motor vehicles, these items amounted to over £4,000,- 
000 in 1929, which was almost half the total imports from that 
country. Other prominent imports from the United States 
include electrical machinery, tractors, and other agricultural 
machinery, tobacco and films. 

The principal exports to America include hides and skins, 
wool, flax, kauri gum, frozen beef and sausage casings and 
skins. 

The recent increase in the American tariff will no doubt 
have a detrimental effect on the volume of exports from New 


Zealand. 
But in addition to the tariff, the United States Shipping 
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Regulations seriously handicap New Zealand shipping. When 
Hawaii was annexed to the United States in 1898, the United 
States legislation restricting traffic between United States 
ports to their own vessels applied to trade between Hawaii 
and America. At that time the Union Steamship Company of 
New Zealand, in conjunction with the Spreckels Company of 
San Francisco, ran the mail service between New Zealand and 
San Francisco, using Honolulu as a port of call. The change 
in conditions drove out the Union Company, which withdrew 
in 1900, more especially as other United States legislation 
restricted the mail subsidy to their own vessels. Even when 
the Spreckels Co. were unable to carry on the service, the 
Union Co. were still excluded. Hence, when in 1910 the 
Union Co. took up the New Zealand-San Francisco mail serv- 
ice, they had to substitute a call at Tahiti (with a population 
of about 13,000) for that of Hawaii (with a population of 
370,000). This involved also the loss of the tourist traffic from 
the American continent to Hawaii as well as a large cargo 
trade, compared to which the Tahiti traffic was negligible. 
Not only is trade in New Zealand ships running to Amer- 
ica handicapped by a high tariff and by shipping restrictions 
between American ports, but the United States Government 
heavily subsidise American ships trading to New Zealand and 
Australia. For example, the Matson Co. which runs a three- 
weekly service from San Francisco to Sydney gets a subsidy 
per mile which amounts to about £140,000 a year. On the 
other hand, the Union Co., running a four-weekly service 
between Wellington and San Francisco gets from the New 
Zealand Government £25,000 a year. For their Auckland- 
Vancouver service they get: 
1. From New Zealand Government £20,000 a year 


2. From Canadian Government.......... 20,000 a year 
ae nee ee eo 5,000 a year 
Re UNE, MIB sicencenicsctincesstnvaehesnmnvinsanon 2,600 a year 


£47,600 

There are also other subsidies paid by the United States 
Government on vessels running between Los Angeles and 
Auckland. Not only so, but the United States seems deter- 
mined to do all it can to promote its new shipping interests in 
the Pacific, and is advancing 75% of the cost of two new 
vessels for the San Francisco-Sydney service at 314% for 20 
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years. These vessels will receive an increased subsidy as 
against the present service—on account of their extra speed— 
and the total subsidy per annum will amount to about 
£190,000. 

In other directions also New Zealand legislation handi- 
caps New Zealand-owned ships in competing with numerous 
American, Swedish and Norwegian ships. The wages of 
crews of New Zealand ships are more than double those of 
the Swedish and Norwegian vessels, and about 25% more 
than those on United States vessels. So, with regard to loading 
under New Zealand regulations, deck loads are limited to the 
height of the ship’s rail, but there are practically no restric- 
tions as to deck cargo on competing ships. Sometimes these 
vessels arrive with deck timber 12 feet high or about 1,000,000 
superficial feet. All these handicaps on New Zealand shipping 
seriously reduce our invisible exports. The value of shipping 
service to and from the Dominion vitally affects the balance of 
trade even though their value is not included in the statistics 
of exports and imports. The advantages our shipping com- 
petitors enjoy increase the value of the services for which 
New Zealand has to pay, and conversely lessen the value of 
our exports including shipping services. 

It is clear therefore that differences in shipping regulations 
constitute a serious handicap to the trade of New Zealand, and 
the effects of such differences may be likened to the effects of 
differences in tariffs, and consequently affect the distribution 
of trade and the channels through which it passes. 

Any fruitful discussion by the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions on the growth of Pacific trade must therefore clearly 
take into account the effects of shipping regulations as well as 
the effects of the tariff policies of individual countries in the 
Pacific. 

THE ISLAND TRADE 


‘THE exports from Fiji to New Zealand consist mainly of 

raw sugar and fresh fruits, both of which enter New Zea- 
land free of duty. The exports from New Zealand to Fiji 
embrace a wide variety of foodstuffs and manufactured goods 
in relatively small quantities. 

In 1921 a trade commission from New Zealand visited 
Fiji and discussed the question of a trade agreement. This 
discussion proved futile because Fiji had no power to discuss 
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preference without permission from the Colonial Office. In 
1926, Fiji obtained permission from the Colonial Office to 
offer tariff preference to New Zealand, subject to the proviso 
that they should not be debarred from making similar agree- 
ments with, say, Canada or Australia. As, however, the Fiji 
exports already entered New Zealand free, it was difficult 
for New Zealand to offer anything to Fiji in exchange for 
tariff preference. Under these circumstances, Fiji proposed 
that their products should be carried on the New Zealand 
railways at what are known as domestic rates, i.e., at the rates 
charged to New Zealand products. 

Nothing has yet come of this proposal. There is no doubt, 
however, that Fiji has the friendliest feelings toward New 
Zealand because of assistance rendered to her on more than 
one occasion. If, therefore, a trade agreement could be ar- 
ranged, New Zealand would gain a considerable share of the 
imports into Fiji which are at present drawn from Australia. 

The trade of New Zealand with Tonga, Western Samoa 
and the Cook Islands is not of large dimensions, and there are 
no questions of tariff policy involved. 


JAPAN AND THE EAST 


APAN is the only part of the East which has entered into 

a tariff agreement with New Zealand. The detailed his- 
tory of this Agreement which was made in July, 1928, is set 
out fully by Dr. Scholefield in PACIFIC AFFAIRS for March, 
1929. 


Under these circumstances it is sufficient to repeat here 
that it was the first commercial agreement made by a Domin- 
ion in the South Pacific with a leading Asiatic power. It was 
also the first commercial agreement made by New Zealand 
direct with a foreign power without recourse to the British 
Foreign Office as the usual channel of diplomacy. The reason 
for this direct exchange of notes was the urgency of the mat- 
ter, as the New Zealand exporters of butter were anxious to 
obtain forthwith the benefit of a reduced duty on butter im- 

4 ported into Japan. 

EB As I conducted the negotiations I may add that had it not 
been for the urgency of the case I would have preferred to 
follow our preéxisting practice of using the British Govern- 
ment as the medium of exchange of views. It seems to me 
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there is greater safety in such a course, as the British Govern- 
ment is able to constitute a sort of central clearing house or 
record office of all such transactions and may often be able 
to see implications and reactions of an international nature not 
obvious to the Dominion directly concerned. However, we 
did the next best thing by advising the British Government 
by cable of the progress of events and obtaining any sug- 
gestions it had to offer and the exchange of notes took place 
with its full knowledge and concurrence. 

The chief exports from New Zealand to Japan are wool, 
butter, casein and hides; and the chief imports to New Zea- 
land from Japan are silk, cotton piece goods, timber and fancy 
goods. 

The great handicap in increasing our trade with Japan 
has hitherto been lack of direct shipping. But the recent 
initiation of a Japanese line trading to New Zealand may 
soon test out the possibilities of trade development. 

A report on trade with Japan was recently prepared by 
Professor Belshaw for the Department of Industries and 
Commerce. After a detailed study of particular items he 
summarises his information by stating that trade prospects 
are good in respect to butter, casein, tinned cream, tallow, 
hides, leather and wool; moderately good as regards con- 
densed and dried milk and cheese; and very small indeed as 
regards beef, mutton and lamb, jam, fruit and vegetables. 

Dealing generally with the problem of New Zealand 
Trade with the East, Professor Belshaw says: 


The present trade of New Zealand with Japan, Hongkong and 
South China is very small in respect of most of the commodities 
listed above. If New Zealand were on the same footing as her main 
competitors the prospects of bringing about a material increase in 
the trade in many of them would be very good, especially in view of 
the growing industrialization of Japan and China and of the grow- 
ing tendency to affect European habits in regard to food and clothing. 


He then deals with the main hindrances to trade, the most 
serious of which are absence of direct shipping and the inade- 
quacy of general publicity in the East. This latter handicap 
he thinks would best be overcome by an accredited Trade 
Commissioner. 


eT 
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[| wn the experience of the New Zealand Shipping 
Companies has made them skeptical as to the results to be 
achieved by direct shipping. I may illustrate this from my 
own experience. Some years ago (about 1924) there was a 
general demand from New Zealand manufacturers and ex- 
porters that the Government should subsidise a direct Ship- 
ping service to the East. While this agitation was on foot | 
was visited by the General Manager of a large Dutch Ship- 
ping Company having its headquarters in Java. He offered 
to put on a regular service of first class passenger and cargo 
ships to New Zealand without any subsidy, on the sole con- 
dition that New Zealand remove the foreign duty on Java 
tea and some minor items like sago, etc. I was in favour of 
accepting this offer, more particularly because a large amount 
of British capital was invested in Java tea plantations, and 
also because of the heavy tourist traffic which might be drawn 
from the East. Most Dutch officials on holiday leave go to 
Europe but would prefer to come to New Zealand if comfort- 
able passenger steamers made it feasible. This proposal was 
rejected by the Cabinet. However, soon after I arranged for a 
direct cargo service to the East with the Union S. S. Co. with- 
out subsidy, and notified all New Zealand manufacturers and 
exporters of the new service. The result was entirely disap- 
pointing, and the cargo offered negligible, as the Shipping 
Co. had predicted. 

I think the prospects of Eastern trade had been unduly 
magnified owing to the fact that while British exports to the 
East were cut off during the War, Australia had secured a 
good footing in that field. With the conclusion of the War, 
Britain again became a competitor and drove Australia out 
of the market in many lines. Some New Zealand exporters 
also complained that although they offered their products in 
Eastern ports at less than world prices to obtain a footing, 
they met with no response. These exporters were of opinion 
that they were practically boycotted by Australian Shipping 
interests that were powerful enough to influence leading 
Eastern commercial houses to refuse New Zealand agencies. 
I am not able to confirm this, but it seems to me probable that 
any further direct shipping with the East will be inaugurated 
from outside New Zealand as has happened with the new 
shipping service with Japan. However desirable it would be 
that New Zealand should have the control and financial bene- 
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fit of such shipping, the handicaps as to manning, wages, etc., 
imposed on New Zealand ships rob us of this valuable source 
of revenue, leaving the field open to shipping lines that are 
not so hampered. 

As to the appointment of Trade Commissioners in the 
East, I am also doubtful of the wisdom of appointing Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioners who have no technical or detailed 
knowledge of particular manufactures. At any rate, when | 
visited Australia in 1922, the Australian Government had 
established commercial representatives in China and else- 
where, and the Australian exporters were protesting that the 
reports were of little value and the cost of the Government 
agencies out of all proportion to the result. They agreed that 
trading conditions in the East had special characteristics un- 
like those of any other part of the world and that they would 
much prefer that the Government would leave them to send 
their own special experts to establish and develop agencies in 
the East. However, the New Zealand Government has 
recently appointed a Commissioner to visit and report on 
Eastern trade, so that the matter will be put to a practical test 
before long. 

CONCLUSION 


jt WILL be seen from the foregoing sketch that the genera! 

tendency during this century has been for New Zealand 
trade in the Pacific to open out in a widening circle. The 
growth of trade with America and Canada has been the main 
feature of the change that has taken place. This has been 
chiefly due to the amazing development of the use of motors 
and motor fuel, and also to the growth of Canadian manufac- 
tures for export. But a serious check on the expansion of com- 
merce has been the rapid increase in tariff barriers in all Pa- 
cific countries (including New Zealand) more particularly 
since the War. It is idle to speculate as to what would have 
happened had the movement been towards free trade instead 
of in the opposite direction, for even in New Zealand many, 
if not most, classes of primary producers rely on the tariff as 
strongly as do the manufacturers. 

It is true that the New Zealand tariff is modest compared 
to the Australian, American and Canadian tariffs. But as in 
Europe, so in the Pacific, the main characteristic of the 
struggle between nations is the attempt by Governments to 
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influence the course of trade by customs duties. This is the 
central and most significant factor in modern commerce. But 
another factor of importance is the growing practice on the 
part of America of subsidising her own shipping lines to fight 
for Pacific trade. When to this is added the great handicap to 
which New Zealand shipping interests are subjected in ship- 
ping regulations and restrictions, the prospects of any ex- 
pansion of New Zealand-owned shipping in the carrying trade 
of the Pacific are very shadowy. This is regrettable when we 
remember how much pioneer work New Zealand did in Pa- 
cific shipping. It is all the more regrettable if, as Captain 
Dollar of San Francisco said last year, “The day is fast ap- 
proaching when the world maritime commerce will be on the 
Pacific and not on the Atlantic.” 

To be sure, we cannot hope to subsidise and help shipping 
on the same princely scale as America is setting out to do. But 
(apart from subsidies) the restrictive conditions under which 
New Zealand shipping operates are tending rapidly to throw 
the carriage of our trade into foreign hands. One day we find 
that no longer can our phosphates from the Pacific Islands be 
carried in New Zealand ships as heretofore. Another day we 
find a Japanese line opening up trade not only between New 
Zealand and the East, but even between New Zealand and 
Australia. Moreover, although we have under our charge the 
Ross Sea dependency which is, comparatively speaking, at our 
own door, we see annually a rich harvest worth millions of 
pounds reaped thence by whalers who come from Scandinavia 
on the other side of the world. If New Zealand could have 
enlarged and developed her carrying trade in the Pacific on 
terms that enabled her to compete successfully with foreign 
nations, she would have drawn to herself a great and splendid 
revenue, as England did in the Atlantic and the seas of the 
old world. But to an onlooker it appears as if she is slowly 
being driven out of the deep-sea trade and being forced back 
on to the narrow confines of her own coast. 


APPENDIX I. TRADE OF NEW ZEALAND WITH THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Imports into New Zea- Exports to U.S.A. 
land of goods produced of New Zealand 
in U.S.A. goods 
£ £ 
| SE Ta ee ee ee 8,166,967 2,702,104 
Ie So tinecitiesiitcthetan einasks Lhasa 5,379,372 2,672,775 
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6,956,602 3,531,272 
7,788,593 3,278,135 
8,885,265 4,349,758 

3,818,232 

2,681,091 
8,204,197 4,260,315 
9,319,926 3,653,427 


Notes: (1) Imports from the United States cover a very wide field, but 
those connected with the motor trade are prominent e.g., in 1929 associated 
in part: 

er isa conccs nentntensbanbncocenentsnanons 2,054,782 
Motor Spirit 1,580,665 
Kerosene 

Lubricating mineral oils 

Other mineral oils 

Other prominent imports trom the United States include electrical ma- 
chinery, etc.; tractors and other agricultural machinery; tobacco, timber, 
cinematograph films, sulphur and tools. 

(2) The principal exports from New Zealand to the United States include 
hides and skins, undressed (rather low in 1929 at £1,649,539), wool 
( £656,656 in 1929 as compared with £1,148,986 in the peak year, 1925), 
sausage casings (a decreasing figure at £262,559), phormium tenax and 
kauri gum. The export of the two last sprang from £19,025 in 1927 to 
£408,615 in 1928, but receded to £338,385 in 1929. Butter, after rising 
from £172,593 in 1926 to £328,140 in 1928, fell away to £75,955 in 1929, 


APPENDIX II. ‘TRADE OF NEW ZEALAND WITH JAPAN 
Imports into New Zea- Exports to Japan 
land of goods of Jap- of New Zealand 

anese origin produce 

£ £ 

603,275 20,149 

211,159 

206,090 

330,736 

232,213 

162,832 

251,547 

657,915 

625,714 428,577 


Notes: (1) Imports consist largely of a fairly steady trade in silk piece 
goods (£377,624 in 1929). Imports of cotton piece goods including meat- 
wraps fluctuated somewhat previous to 1925 when they attained a peak of 
£171,887. Since then they have been fairly steady at about £60,000. Tim- 
bers account for £60,986 in 1929, and apparel and fancy goods also figure 
in the total. 

(2) The bulk of the exports consists of wool, of widely fluctuating total 
value (1927, £150,305; 1928, £588,226; 1929, £339,126). There have 


also been increasing exports of casein, and small consignments of butter. 


Crisis in Manchuria 
By EvizABETH GREEN 


O* the night of September 18 trouble which had long been 
brewing in Manchuria broke none the less dramatically 
for its long preparation; and none the less unexpectedly, since 
certain outstanding Sino-Japanese incidents, regarded fear- 
fully in the Orient lest they lead to open conflict, had only just 
been settled or were well on the way toward settlement. The 
Nakamura case, involving the disappearance and alleged 
murder of a Japanese army officer and ten men in Mongolia, 
had dragged its way through threatening weeks of official 
representation and inconclusive investigation toward a settle- 
ment of a sort not many hours before. The so-called Wanpao- 
shan case, which led to the anti-Chinese rioting in Korea in 
midsummer with over 100 attendant Chinese deaths and large 
property losses, though not officially settled, had reached at 
least a partial conclusion. And then suddenly a new and, in its 
particular aspects, unforeseen explosion. 

As a Japanese English-language newspaper of September 
19 phrased it: “The Stillness of the Manchurian Night is 
Rent by Explosion.” 

The news which came out to the world concerning this 
event on the night of the 18th came through Japanese sources 
after Japanese troops from the South Manchuria Railway 
Zone had occupied Mukden, the Chinese Provincial Capital, 
and taken over all civic posts and facilities. These reports 
stated that the clash followed the sudden “terrific explosion 
of bombs said to have been set off by about 300 Chinese troops, 
destroying sections of the South Manchuria Railway” near 
Mukden (Japan Times, Tokyo, September 19). This was at 
10:30 p.m. The near-by Japanese garrison commander asked 
for reinforcements, and general mobilization orders were 
instantly in effect for the entire district. By 3 a. m. the walled 
city of Mukden fell into the hands of the Japanese troops, the 
Chinese defense of the city proving itself utterly unprepared. 
By 5 a. m. the Northeastern Army Arsenal was captured, and 
by 6 a. m. the entire force of Chinese troops and police within 
the city had been disarmed (Rengo and Nippon Dempo dis- 
patches, September 19). 

This occurrence gave the signal for troop movements over 
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the entire South Manchurian area. (The Japanese war office 
stated that at that time 12,000 troops were in the country dis. 
tributed in garrisons, and as railway guards.) Clashes were 
reported in numerous places and a number of small towns 
were taken by the Japanese. Immediate meetings of the 
Japanese Cabinet and War Ministry fixed on a policy of 
“thorough protection of Japanese residents in Manchuria, 
continued mobilization so long as belligerent Chinese atti- 
tude continues,” and “no further armed measures so long as 
the other side does not offer resistance’ (Osaka Mainichi, 
September 20). 

On September 19 the Nanking government also met in 
extraordinary council and a strong protest over the “unpro- 
voked assault,’ demanding cessation of hostile action and 
“withdrawal of Japanese forces to their original posts” (Kuo 
Min, September 19) was lodged with Minister Shigemitsu in 
Nanking. By that time reports had been made available to 
the Central government in Nanking by Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang of Manchuria, then at his headquarters in Pei- 
ping. These were made according to his telegraphic advices 
from Liaoning provincial officials who stated that the trouble 
was entirely without provocation, and that Japanese railway 
guards “picked the quarrel by blowing up a section of the 
South Manchuria Railway and subsequently accused the 
Chinese military of having done this” (Peiping special 
dispatch to China Press, Shanghai, September 19). 


DEVELOPMENTS 


ITHIN the next few days further hostilities and troop 

clashes were reported along the railway. Changchun, 
station on the Chinese Eastern Railway, and Kirin, capital of 
Kirin Province, were occupied by Japanese troops on Septem- 
ber 20 and 21 (Reuter). The dispatch of Japanese troops 
toward Harbin, headquarters city of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, was reported and led to grave fears in and for that 
region. It was also rumored that, because of this growing 
proximity of the Manchurian warfare, the Russian war min- 
ister had left Moscow for the border. On September 22 the 
acting commissar of foreign affairs for the U.S.S.R. officially 
informed the Japanese ambassador and the Chinese chargé 
d'affaires in Moscow that the Soviet government could “no 
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longer remain a disinterested spectator of the Manchurian 
conflict” (Kuo Min Transocean, September 22). 

On September 23 Taonan, terminus of the Taonan-Ssu- 
pingka railway, the most important section of the Chinese 
railway system in Manchuria, was reported under Japanese 
occupation, with troops spreading to lesser posts in various 
directions. In China these reports were accompanied by many 
rumors of burning, massacre and other outrages (all of them 
promptly denied by Japanese sources and apparently without 
verification), which added much fuel to the already inflamed 
public opinion. The government at Nanking found itself hard 
put to it to maintain its avowed policy of passive resistance 
and non-retaliation in the face of popular agitation. 

Civic, patriotic and student association meetings and gen- 
eral mass meetings took place in all centers, organizing Jap- 
anese boycotts, arranging civic holidays of “humiliation,” and 
generally urging upon the government a policy of armed 
resistance if not the actual declaration of war. The govern- 
ment, however, held to its intention of putting the burden of 
armed occupation upon the Japanese government and of not 
complicating the situation by acceding to further military 
operations. At the same time government-spokesmen an- 
nounced their intention of maintaining a calm atmosphere 
within China and of assuring protection for Japanese residents 
there... “innocent individuals with no responsibility for the 
faults of their militaristic government.” 


APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE 


ON September 21 the Chinese government, through D*. 

Alfred Sze, Minister to London, filed an appeal with r&e 
League of Nations Council then in session in Geneva to “take 
appropriate action immediately and effectively in accordance 
with the provisions of the Covenant with a view to causing 
withdrawal of the Japanese troops from the occupied areas 
and thus preserving the peace of the Far East” (Kuo Min, 
September 21). Dispatches from Europe reflected much 
adverse criticism of Japan’s position but some skepticism as to 
whether the League would do more than “bow to the accom- 
plished facts.’ Official statements in the U. S. A. and else- 
where reflected doubt as to whether or not the Kellogg Pact 
could be invoked in this instance, but both Japan and China 
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were exhorted to go no further in giving provocation for 
additional armed clashes. 

On September 22 the League Council met to hear the 
reports of the Chinese and Japanese chief delegates, Dr. 
Alfred Sze, Minister to London, and Mr. K. Yoshizawa, Am- 
bassador to France, on the Manchurian crisis. Dr. Sze, speak- 
ing first, “charged Japan with the seizure of a portion of the 
Peking-Mukden Railway, with the occupation of Chinese 
territory, the seizure of many officials, and the transfer of the 
Japanese military staff into Mukden. He charged Japan with 
heavy destruction of Chinese property in Manchuria and with 
causing heavy loss of Chinese life. The Chinese diplomat said 
that the latest casualty figures from his Government at Nan- 
king show that the Japanese so far have killed 600 Chinese 
and taken 1,000 Chinese prisoners” (Reuter, September 22). 
He asked for immediate intervention deemed imperative for 
the prevention of further dangerous developments. 

In reply, Mr. Yoshizawa declared that his government 
had no intention of waging war on China, that the “incident 
had been localized,” and there was no reason for it to spread, 
since Japan was determined “to avert everything likely to 
aggravate the situation.” “Japan has enormous interests in 
Manchuria and her rights are recognized by treaties,” he said. 
“Tt would be premature for the League to intervene, as this 
might excite public opinion in Japan and make settlement 
difficult.” 

Statements were issued in Tokyo to the effect that the Jap- 
anese government would resist the entry of a third party into 
the Manchurian situation, maintaining its position that the 
affair was a “purely local incident” which should be settled 
by direct negotiation between China and Japan. The League’s 
suggestion of a Commission of the Powers to investigate the 
scene and cause of the conflict was not welcomed, and a Sino- 
Japanese Joint Commission was favored instead. The Nan- 
king government, at first rumored to have favored the latter, 
repudiated the scheme once it had put its case before the 
League and pledged itself to abide by the League’s action. 

Until September 25th the League Council continued to 
hear statements from the two interested governments, without 
taking definite action. Mr. Yoshizawa was unable to comply 
with requests for fuller information from his government 
beyond the statement that troops were being withdrawn into 
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the Railway Zone as rapidly as “consistent with the safety of 
the area” and with the exception of such centers as Mukden, 
Kirin, Changchun, etc., movement toward Harbin was halted. 
It was reiterated that Japan entertained no hostile designs, 
but was acting solely to protect Japanese rights, life and prop- 
erty, and so acting due only to Chinese provocation, which, it 
was stated, was continuing in various sections of Manchuria. 


POPULAR DISSATISFACTION IN CHINA 


Aare time the Chinese government lodged its third pro- 
test with the Japanese government, demanding complete 
withdrawal and a return to the status quo ante before négotia- 
tions could take place, and threatening a declaration of war 
if the Japanese military advance continued. Great popular 
disappointment and dissatisfaction was manifested everywhere 
in China over the League’s delay and over what was inter- 
preted as the failure of the United States government to back 
up State Secretary Stimson’s first note to the Council of the 
League, in which strong approval was expressed toward 
League action in the Manchurian crisis. 

In the larger centers students suspended their studies, 
helped organize student-worker mass meetings at which the 
“weak” attitude of the Nanking government was denounced, 
and entrained in large numbers for Nanking to carry their 
grievances and demands direct to headquarters. Communist 
and other anti-government organizations seized the opportu- 
nity to publish the ineffectiveness of the League as an inter- 
national instrument and the unfriendliness of all imperialistic 
powers, and to denounce equally Japanese “aggression” and 
Kuomintang “reactionism,” calling attention in thousands of 
handbills distributed over Shanghai and elsewhere to Chinese 
Communist successes in Kiangsi, Hupeh and Honan, and ask- 
ing support for the proletarian revolution. Police were every- 
where keeping close watch lest the atmosphere become explo- 
sive, but there was no interference with public meetings. 
Although anti-Japanese boycott measures were widely en- 
forced upon merchants, there were very few outbreaks of 
violence against Japanese residents reported. One notable 
exception was the colony of Hongkong, where serious rioting 
tcok place and six Japanese deaths occurred. There have been 
other instances of irresponsible mass movements, but to date 
without serious result. 
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LEAGUE’S STATEMENT 


ON September 25 Tokyo finally issued the statement for 

which the League Council had been waiting, and while it 
differed little from the early accounts of the affair, and 
repeated the attitude maintained all along by the Japan Cab- 
inet, the League accepted the statement as the first official 
explanation from Japan. On that same day M. Lerroux, Presi- 
dent of the Council, expressed the satisfaction of that body 
over receipt of the note presented by Mr. Yoshizawa, and it 
was declared that in listening to both sides and issuing warn- 
ings to both sides and appeals to Japan to withdraw troops the 
Council had fulfilled its duties under Article XI of the 
League Covenant. The opinion was given that further duty 
rested with China and Japan for the direct settlement of the 
dispute. This dispatch (United Press, Geneva, September 25) 
appeared in the Shanghai Evening Post under the headline, 
“League Sides With Japan in Manchuria Issue.” 

Tension produced in China over this news was somewhat 
relieved by the later news, September 28, that the League 
Council was extending its session, resolved to sit until the 
deadlocked situation with regard to Manchurian settlement 
was resolved. On September 30 the Council passed resolutions 
reviewing its hearing of the case and voted to adjourn until 
October 14, on which date it would reconvene only if settle- 
ment of the issue was not proceeding satisfactorily. 


IN MANCHURIA 


EANTIME new anxieties were felt in Manchuria, espe- 

cially in the neighborhood of Harbin where great 
nervousness was manifested over Japan’s failure to withdraw 
proximate troops and over the distribution through the city, 
ostensibly from Japanese airplanes, of handbills announcing 
impending occupation; also over the reported early arrival of 
Soviet Minister Karakhan and other officials, accompanied 
by Soviet troop movements along the border. 

There had, during the course of the trouble, been a number 
of reports made current to the effect that various separatist and 
and independence movements in Manchuria and Mongolia 
were given impetus by the Japanese occupation and that rep- 
resentations had been made to the occupying authorities for 
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aid in this direction, all of which proposals had been promptly 
frowned on by the Japanese, who stated publicly that they 
were “not interfering in China’s internal affairs.” Rumors 
were also current on September 27 (Reuter’s, Mukden), 
growing out of Japanese news releases, to the effect that Man- 
churian Chinese were proposing the removal of the capital 
from Mukden to Harbin. On the 29th (special dispatch to 
China Press, Shanghai) further reference was made to a con- 
solidated independence movement for four provinces. 

Closing of Chinese banks, suspension of normal commerce, 
displacement of civil employees and generally aggravated 
unemployment due to the occupation were causing grave 
economic conditions in Mukden and other occupied areas 
before the end of the month. Trade resumption was petitioned 
for by foreign firms in Mukden, looking toward the removal 
of restrictions which had caused the leading Chinese banks in 
that city to close their doors. Over 100,000 refugees, both 
Chinese and Japanese, were estimated to have left the area, 
adding to the general business depression. (Special to Shang- 
hai Evening Post, September 25, via Japan.) On September 
28 Chinese police were allowed to resume patrol of the city 
and gradually thereafter a return toward normal conditions in 
trafic and business began to be apparent (United Press, 
Mukden). 

REPERCUSSIONS IN CHINA 


R. C. T. WANG, Foreign Minister, was a victim of war 

hysteria provoked in China by the Manchurian occupa- 
tion. On September 28 a mass meeting of some 5,000 Nanking 
students and others, augmented by an indignant student inva- 
sion from other cities, mobbed the offices of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, wrecking windows and furniture. Upon 
encountering Dr. Wang, the Foreign Minister, to whom the 
protest was addressed, they vented their rage over what they 
termed Nanking’s “spineless” policy, in violence upon the 
Minister’s person. Only after receiving painful injuries Dr. 
Wang was rescued by guards and carried away in a speeding 
motor car to a hospital where he was confined for days in 
serious condition. The Foreign Minister had previously indi- 
cated his willingness to resign if another could be found to 
take his difficult position. Following his injuries, and finding 
himself incapable of returning to his duties for some time, he 
insisted, on September 30, that his resignation be accepted. 
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Dr. Alfred Sze, who presented China’s case to the League of 
Nations, was immediately tendered the post, but on October | 
he declined to accept, preferring to remain at his Ministeria] 
post in London. Dr. Frank Lee, Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was named acting Minister pending the outcome of 
the conference of national leaders now in progress at Nanking. 

Another outcome of the Manchurian crisis was the appar- 
ent settlement of differences between the Nanking government 
and Canton, where a rival group, including Sun Fo, former 
Minister of Railways, and Wang Ching-wei, Left leader, had 
been in power since May of this year. Exchanges of peace 
envoys had taken place early in the history of the present situ- 
ation, and on September 30 success was heralded. A Canton 
special dispatch to the China Press (Shanghai) announces 
that the separatist group is to join in reorganizing the Nan- 
king government, a unification conference to take place at 
once. Statements from both sides recognize mutual blame for 
the past differences and emphasize the necessity of presenting 
a united front to the combined forces of “Japanese aggression 
from without, Communist menace from within, and unprece- 
dented economic and human devastation due to the most 
terrible flood in China’s history.” 

While events of the past two weeks have occupied the pub- 
lic attention, Hankow, parts of Nanking itself and large por- 
tions of the central Yangtze flooded area have still been under 
water, pestilence has been spreading, starvation has been 
intensified and the relief work, never for a moment relaxed, 
has been greatly hampered by inability to clear out accumu- 
lations of filth and debris of the streets under the slowly sub- 
siding flood waters. Charles Lindbergh and his wife, who 
arrived in Nanking by plane from America and Japan on 
September 19, have since been engaged in aerial surveys of the 
outlying flooded areas in their pontoon-equipped plane. Relief 
supplies have been slow in reaching the far sections. The 
Nanking government on September 21 felt itself obliged to 
refuse acceptance of a relief shipment from Japan, including 
popular collections and an Imperial gift, owing to the strained 
governmental relations which were most acute at that time. 


OBSERVATIONS 


T° an observer present in Tokyo just before and at the 
moment when the news of the Manchurian crash first broke, 
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and present in Shanghai three days later when national opin- 
ion was just gaining momentum after the first shock, it is 
interesting (if dangerous, and anything but conclusive) to 
speculate on popular attitudes. 

In China it is easy to see that the blow has struck deep, and 
an unusual state of tension is sensible everywhere; and yet, 
aside from the agitation of naturally inflammable youth, there 
is generally lacking the unreasoning animosity which is the 
readiest material out of which a state of war is manufactured. 

Yet, before September 18, there was widespread belief and 
open insistence in the press of China that critical trouble was 
coming in Manchuria, and that ever since the new Japanese 
government appointments in Manchuria and Korea four 
months ago, which at the time were described as indicating a 
“stiffening” of Japanese foreign policy, every straw in the 
Manchurian wind had pointed toward a deliberate crisis. 

Naturally no forecasts can be made at this critical time, 
with the tension of public feeling tightening during every day 
of inaction. Anything may happen. But in spite of student 
agitation, in spite of boycotts, in spite of international irrita- 
tions of many kinds, in spite of manifestations of the tradi- 
tional military “stiff neck’ —if the world comes through this 
crisis without the widespread imbroglio of war it will be a 
reassuring tribute to the growing wisdom of mankind in the 
face of provocation, and to its slowly manifested willingness 
to wait the little time necessary for reason to set in. Man- 
churia has been for long popularly regarded as a well-set 
tinder box. If the tinder fails to flame when spark after spark 
is applied, first by one side and then by the other, then it must 
be regarded as victory, not defeat, for everybody concerned. 

Shanghai, October 1, 1937. 


The following events have occurred since the writing of this survey: 1. Four 
Japanese warships arrived at Shanghai October 6. 2. American consuls, representing 
Washington, went as a commission to Manchuria to investigate the situation the fol- 
lowing day. 3. On October 8 Chinchow was bombed by Japanese air forces. 4. Chiang 
Kai-shek urged, on October 10 (Chinese national anniversary), that China remain 
calm and reasonable in its attitude toward Japan. 5. Japan made further official 
protest against the Chinese boycott October 11, and on that day an investigation 
commission from the British legation left for Manchuria. 6. The American govern- 
ment announced on October 12 that it would support the League in the settlement 
of disputes. 7. Despite urgent requests from the League, Tokyo refused to with- 
draw troops entirely from Manchuria October 13. 8. The League council, on October 
14, reassembled to confer on the problem. This information is gathered from 
Associated Press dispatches.—L. G., October 17. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Six Books Concerned with World Peace 

In view of the growing interest in this subject, “Popula- 
tion Problems”! will receive a warm welcome from students 
of international relations. A distinctive feature of the volume 
is its readable style; parts, indeed, of the book, the reviewer 
found almost of exciting interest and it is a tribute to the 
vividness of the author’s thinking that he has been able to light 
up so well a subject which might easily be extraordinarily 
dull. 

Mr. Thompson spends the first part of the book dealing 
with the theories of population, the effect of the Industrial 
Revolution on the growth of population, the tendencies in 
birth and death rates and the factors responsible for these 
modern tendencies. The latter part of the volume contains 
interesting discussions. First, the author asks the question 
concerning the power of an industrial society to endure and 
warns us to realize that there is considerable danger in making 
our economic life so highly specialized as to lose its adaptabil- 
ity; he fears that the importance of industry and commerce is 
apt to be exaggerated and that though it may be too late for 
certain western nations to change their organization, the 
Oriental people may, by preserving a better balance between 
agriculture and industry, avoid many of the modern evils. 

The second discussion concerns the place of the modern 
city in modern life and the author has some pointed criticisms 
to make against the large cities as efficient economic units. In 
spite of the factors favoring growth he believes that the high 
cost of manufacturing, the loss of efficiency due to noise and 
confusion and exhaustion of rush hours, the little realized but 
heavy costs of congestion of traffic, the upsetting of man’s 
physiological equilibrium due to lack of outdoor living and 
the strain of rush, the decline of the play and neighborhood 
groups closely connected with the family which are all badly 
disrupted by large cities—that all these are items which 
should be set against the large city and his judgment is that “if 
our mechanical civilization is to prove more than a very brief 
episode in the life of man” a move must take place in the lines 

1 Population Problems; by Warren S. Thompson; 426 pp.; McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1930, G$3.75. 
[ 1014] 
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of decentralizing industry through electricity and the airplane 
and the telephone. 

A third section is devoted to the problem of quality. It is 
pointed out that heredity and environment are complementary 
elements with such delicate interplay that separation is im- 
possible. He is definitely opposed to compulsory sterilization 
of the so-called feeble-minded. He is not excited about the 
results of mental tests and is very skeptical about the results 
likely to be accomplished by positive eugenics, does not believe 
that selection today is more “artificial” than of old, and gives 
interesting reasons for his judgment that the rigorousness of 
natural selection is not declining. There are, by the way, some 
delightful passages critical of the so-called superior classes. 

Finally, attention may be drawn to his chapter, “The 
Differential Birth Rate and International Politics.” He takes 
a very serious view of Japan’s population problems and is less 
optimistic concerning the capacity of that nation to effect a 
solution by agricultural and industrial development than 
several other writers and believes that Japan must get lands 
from European nations sooner or later—a judgment which, 
of course, will receive criticism in many quarters. His short 
analysis of Italy’s position leads him to similar conclusions 
and his feeling concerning the whole matter is that unless 
the nations owning much territory are willing to recognize 
the claims of the crowded peoples war must come. Whatever 
be the judgment on Mr. Thompson’s conclusions one fact does 
suggest itself—in the growing international organization, 
noticeable in finance, trade, the League of Nations, and other 
organizations, may not one see a place in the future for the 
better distribution of the world’s population? 


Mr. Woods, formerly Police Commissioner in New York 
City and ex-member of the Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium and other Dangerous Drugs of the League of Nations, 
has written an eloquent and appealing treatise in “Dangerous 
Drugs.’”” In an arresting way he tells of the major drugs, their 
manufacture and use, the almost unbelievable methods 
adopted in the traffic in narcotic drugs, and the amount of 
international action so far taken. He points out how, and in 
what respects, many nations are falling short of their interna- 
tional obligations; and indicates what he believes to be two 


* Pebiteeien Drugs—The World Fights Against Illicit Trade in -Narcotics; by 
Arthur Woods; 117 pp.; Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931, G$2.00. 
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indispensable steps which must be taken if this nefarious 
traffic is not to continue its criminal activities. (1) “By control 
within a nation. This means government ownership or ade- 
quate government control of the only factories that would be 
permitted to manufacture narcotics.” (2) “By control of 
international traffic. This means that every nation would 
adopt and enforce the import and export system as recom- 
mended by the League of Nations.” 

This volume will be of value to those who wish to know 
the essentials of the international drug problem: it has within 
its 117 pages a great deal of impressive material, and by reason 
of its attractive style should commend itself to a wide public 
which, “bewildered by many solutions,” wishes to lend its 
support to some definite line of action. 


“Problems of Peace’”® maintains the level of its predeces- 
sors. Those who have been to Geneva and heard the officials 
of the League and other authorities will remember the experi- 
ence for many a year. The present reviewer in 1928 heard 
three or four of the men who contributed to the present 
volume, and he is confirmed in his opinion that the experi- 
ment of having eminent authorities deliver each an hour’s 
lecture on international affairs to a combined American and 
British audience (with perhaps some other nationalities pres- 
ent) is eminently worthwhile. 

The following are the lectures contained in the book: 

The Beginnings of World Government, by M. Rappard; 
The Past, Present and Future of the International Labour 
Organization, by Mr. H. B. Butler of the I. L. O.; Parlia- 
ments National and International, by Mr. G. A. Johnston, 
also of the I. L. O.; International Banking and Finance, by 
Sir Andrew McFadyean, former General Secretary to the 
Reparations Commission; Economic Causes of War, by M. 
André Siegfried; World Public Health, by Dr. F. G. Bou- 
dreau of the Health Section of the League Secretariat; Colo- 
nial Administration as an International Trust, by Dr. L. 
Kastl; National Tolerance as an International Obligation, by 
Prof. Gilbert Murray; The Administration of International 
Justice, by Prof. Manley O. Hudson of Harvard; The Legis- 
lative Function in International Relations, by Prof. J. L. 
Brierly; Order and Self-Defense in the World Community, 


* Problems of Peace (Fifth Series) ; a symposium; 319 pp. and appendix; Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1931. 
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by Mr. W. Arnold-Forster; The League of Nations and the 
English-Speaking World, by Mr. J. L. Garvin; The Diffi- 
culty of Disarming, by Prof. Madariaga; Education for 
World Citizenship, by Prof. A. E. Zimmern. 

It is impossible to comment on all the lectures but attention 
might be drawn to the material presented on the Bank for 
International Settlement and the manner in which the health 
organization of the League has codperated with the govern- 
ment of China in building up its health machinery. Mr. 
Hudson’s analysis of the present position of international law 
with his judgment that “we talk a great deal about sanctions 
but in the main it seems to me quite satisfactory that we should 
have an instrument which may give a judgment, leaving it to 
public opinion and to other various influences to see that 
judgment is carried out.” Of particular interest is Mr. 
Brierly’s lecture. He has already in another connection per- 
formed a valuable service in his volume published three years 
ago. In his present lecture he utters a warning against undue 
haste in codification of international law, particularly where 
codification attempts what is really a legislative function. He 
also analyzes the similarities between the present forces at 
work in national legislation which theoretically does not 
require the rule of unanimity, and international legislation 
which does. For, he points out, today the will of the majority 
in a state is not all-powerful and in both national and interna- 
tional affairs the vote is only the accumulation of a long 
tedious process. Mr. Garvin’s appeal to Europe to do more 
for itself in the matter of security before asking America to do 
too much is excellently worked out, and he makes a strong 
plea for the abolition of Article XVI of the Covenant even 
though Mr. Conwell-Evans has, in his book, “The League 
Council in Action,” shown that Article XVI is of little prac- 
tical importance today compared with Article XI. 

The other essays are also of interest and value, and the 
whole volume is worth careful reading. 


Professor Hill of the University of Nebraska has written 
a convenient summary of the administrative agencies at work 
in “International Administration.”* After a slight sketch of 
the development of international administration he analyzes 
the various international commissions which have powers of 


‘International Administration; by Norman L. Hill; 246 pp.; McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1931. 
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control over special areas or affairs, such as the Internationa] 
Joint Commission, the Saar Basin Commission, the Interna- 
tional Commission of the Danube and several others. There 
follows a chapter dealing with international control through 
the use of national agencies—here are reviewed Tangier, the 
New Hebrides, the Sudan Condominium, the free city of 
Danzig (governed by the joint actions of Danzig and Poland 
and the League of Nations), and various instances of interna- 
tional collection of revenue. Two chapters are devoted to the 
League of Nations in its administrative aspects, one dealing 
specially with the mandates system, while minorities and the 
international labor office receive only relatively small space. 

A chapter is set apart for a survey of various public 
bureaus, of which over twenty are listed, while there is an 
interesting examination of the problem of personnel in inter- 
national administration. 

The volume is on the whole descriptive rather than analyt- 
ical and while it will afford students a good general survey of 
the extent of international administration it does not pretend 
to examine institutions as working organisms; “practical oper- 
ations,” as the preface puts it, “have been given only secondary 
consideration.”’ Nor has the volume attempted to bring out 


deeper significances of the changes effected by the interna- 
tional administrations which it has described. It will, how- 
ever, be a convenient reference for college use. 


995 


The author of “International Understanding” has col- 
lected information on the various agencies, official, academic 
and social, which are engaged in promoting international 
understanding. The result is a comprehensive guidebook of 
facts which, as M. Paul Mantoux has described in a foreword, 
“proves better than any preaching or lecturing could do that 
the building of the New World has indeed begun.” 

Mr. Harley has listed the various international scholar- 
ships and fellowships—the Rhodes Scholarships, the Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie, Guggenheim and others; the international 
exchange of professors and students; the various international 
tours and travel; the work of the international houses in New 
York, California and Paris; the achievements of international 
education in public schools and in the American colleges and 
universities; the second part of the volume particularly deals 


° International Understanding; by John Eugene Harley; 577 pp. with appendices; 
Stanford University Press, California, 1931, G$7.50. 
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with the official organizations, the academic institutes with 
yearly programs relating to international relations, the sum- 
mer or vacation schools and institutes, the more permanent 
associations and institutes and the major endowments and 
foundations. Between sixty and seventy of the more important 
agencies are described and their programs set forth. Of special 
value to students are the two lists in the appendices of fellow- 
ships and scholarships open to foreign students wishing to 
study in the United States and a similar list of opportunities 
available to those wishing to go to foreign universities. 

The volume helps one to appreciate “the number, variety, 
and forcefulness of the agencies” engaged in international 
education. It is a book for the library rather than for the 
private shelf, but as a work of reference for those engaged in 
teaching and in advising students of opportunities abroad it 
will be of invaluable assistance. One notes a slight error on 
page 241 in the misspelling of the name of Sir Arthur Salter; 
this however is an unimportant item. 


Professor Hayes has made an analysis of the various 
characteristics manifested by nationalism since its rapid devel- 
opment after the eighteenth century in “The Historical Evo- 
lution of Modern Nationalism.”*® The humanitarian national- 
ism of Bolingbroke, Rousseau and Herder, with their respec- 
tive aristocratic, democratic and cultural flavors, had as its 
fundamental view the belief that each national group by 
developing its own institutions and distinctive civilization 
might contribute to a richer internationalism and be limited 
by it from political excesses. 

The book then traces the manner in which Jacobin, 
Traditional and Liberal Nationalism developed from the type 
just mentioned—the Liberal midway between the Jacobins 
and the Traditionalists. Unfortunately the tragedy of liberal 
nationalism was that, in a world dominated by reactives 
and privilege, “its logic and its fine intentions were not suffi- 
cient of themselves to insure its triumph. It needs must grasp 
the sword and slay its adversaries.” Thus there logically fol- 
lowed what the author terms “integral nationalism,” the 
nationalism of power and might, represented by Barrés, 
Maurras, and many another writer. So many currents flow 
into the stream of integral nationalism, each with its own 


; * Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism; by Cariton J. H. Hayes; 321 pp.; 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 1931, G$3.50. 
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degree of crystal clearness or muddy confusion, that the 
stream itself takes on different hues at different places; and 
at times, as in the author’s treatment of Fascism, one wonders 
whether the use of the word “integral” has not unduly simpli- 
fied a very complex situation. (On pp. 220-1, the Fascist 
revolution takes place in 1924—errors of the printer, doubt- 
less, and not inaccuracy of the historian!) 

Integral nationalism leads to a discussion of economic 
factors in nationalism, following which Dr. Hayes sums up 
his conclusions, among which is the challenging judgment 
that nationalism has passed, with accelerated speed, “from an 
humanitarian and cultural beginning to an integral and politi- 
cal climax,” making war more and more a dangerous possi- 
bility, despite louder talk of peace, and the recent interna- 
tional institutions. 

The volume in parts is provocative: some writers receive 
more liberal canvas than others, a necessary consequence, 
probably, due to the limitations of space. The analysis in the 
last part of the book tends to be somewhat discursive, and 
makes no mention of the findings of recent jurists and political 
scientists in their examinations of theories of sovereignty; the 
strong persistent pressure of economic organization in forcing 
a growing internationalization of society, in the opinion of 
some, will be regarded as having received insufficient analysis. 
Nevertheless, the volume has a value which outweighs the 
factors just mentioned, and is an excellent supplement to the 
more “cross-sectional” analysis of nationalism already made 
by Professor Hayes and others.—L. A. Mander. 


Briefs 


On Wortp Po.itics AND PEACE 
By L. G. 


WORLD MINERALS AND WORLD POLITICS; by C. K. Leith; 213 pp. with 
appendix and index; McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1931; G$2.00. 


Dr. Leith has hit upon a timely and important subject in 
this study of the distribution of the world’s mineral resources. 
He considers the relation of nations and continents to the pro- 
ductive reserve supplies and the possible future developments 
of mineral resources, and analyzes the political significance of 
these factors. He discusses the world-wide tendency toward 
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public control and the political motives which lie behind the 
acquisition and exploitation of minerals; and he shows how 
these motives influence tariffs, conservation measures and the 
like. He speaks of the future of this problem and suggests 
probable trends of economic and political policy and he lays 
particular stress on their significance in relation to world 


peace. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF AVIATION; by Kenneth W. Colegrove; 234 
pp. with appendices; World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1930; G$2.50. 


The author traces the growth of aviation in Europe and 
America before and during the War, and reviews steps taken 
since then to gain international control and codification of air 
law. He deals extensively with air systems of the world, 
various conferences and commissions which have considered 
the problem, postal union, private international organizations, 
and a chapter is given to military limitation and regulation. 
Detailed appendices list the work of conventions, confer- 
ences, etc. 


OUTLINE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, AN; by Julius Hatschek; G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd., London, 1930; 16s. 


This study of international law has been translated from 
the German by C. A. W. Manning. The author was late Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of Géttingen, and he has set 
forth both the general principles of international law and the 
structure and main features of the system and its machinery as 
they exist today. The Treaty of Versailles and the League of 
Nations naturally occupy a central position in this field, and 
large sections of the Treaty are given in an appendix. “The 
international system . . . has arisen since the war, with its cen- 
tres at The Hague and Geneva,” and if it is to function suc- 
cessfully, “it is essential that nations should understand each 
other’s conception of international law.” 


MARITIME TRADE IN WAR; by Eustace Percy; 114 pp.; Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown, Mass., 1930; G$2.00. 


Lectures on the freedom of the seas, dealing with pacts 
and covenants, blockades and contraband, export control, 
present-day situation and tentative plans for the solution of 
the problem. The subject presupposes war, for it is only in 
war that the problems considered can arise in any acute form. 
“If the peace of the world is to be secure in future we must 
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free ourselves from this atmosphere of suspicion, and we can 
only do so if we leave legal refinements on one side and get 
back to a discussion of real issues of political principle.” This, 
it seems, is the purpose of the lectures. 


ECONOMIC DISARMAMENT; by J. H. Richardson; 219 pp.; Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., London, 1931; 7s 6d. 


This book points out the menace of exaggerated economic 
nationalism to world peace and prosperity, and the economic 
injury resulting from conflicting monetary policies. It exam- 
ines the post-war tariff barriers and the advantages to be 
derived from greater liberty in trading, and discusses the 
international organization of production and trade and the 
regulation of labor standards. The need for rational opera- 
tion of the gold standard is shown, and the role of the League 
of Nations in world economic codperation is indicated. 


WORLD’S ECONOMIC DILEMMA, THE; by Ernest M. Patterson; 323 pp.; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1930; G$3.50. 


Believing that the study of international affairs has been 
too much in the hands of historians, journalists, political 
scientists, et al., the author here attempts to interpret current 
happenings of international importance from the viewpoint 
of the economist. He summarizes the situation and proceeds 
to a comprehensive discussion of population problems, climate, 
large-scale production, and international finance (both pri- 
vate enterprise and governmental activities). He devotes a 
chapter each to the economic difficulties of Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy, Japan and the United States of 
America. In conclusion he sets forth four chief ways in which 
the world is working its way out of the dilemma. ‘Though the 
gains are at times slow,” he says, “there is ample reason for 
believing that progress is really being made.” 


PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT, THE; by Paul H. Douglas and Aaron Direc- 
tor; 505 pp.; Macmillan Co., New York, 1931; G$3.50. 


A discussion of the causes of what is at present “the world’s 
greatest economic problem” and of possible remedies for the 
situation. The authors analyze cyclical, seasonal, technologi- 
cal and chronic unemployment and suggest ways and means 
of curbing these manifestations. Using European experience in 
employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, they 
discuss the possible contributions that those schemes might 
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make toward aiding the workers. International unemploy- 
ment is given much attention in this book, and the authors 
suggest the application to the American situation of methods 
of dealing with depressions as found in other countries. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE; by Kirby Page; 403 pp. with notes and references; 

Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 1931; G$3.00. 

A study of the origins, results and prevention of war. 
Kirby Page is a realist and sees the possibility of future wars, 
yet his purpose is to find means for circumventing the need 
for strife. He makes a twenty-two point program for patriots 
which is an outstanding and workable contribution toward 
peace. He discusses the causes of the World War, results of 
it, existing perils to world peace, and outlines his strategy of 
national defense. 


FIGHT FOR PEACE, THE; by Devere Allen; 740 pp. with references; Macmillan 

Co., New York, 1930; G$5.00. 

This work is a singularly valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of the whole peace movement for it covers its entire 
history and gives an exhaustive survey of the present status of 
the movement. The contents include the history of peace 
movements from 1815, surveys of all peace agencies of every 
type, giving their ideals, aims, methods and work, a survey of 
the world hook-up of these movements, including histories of 
the League of Nations, world courts, etc., arguments for 
peace, and rebuttals to contentions against the possibility of 
putting an end to war. 


PATH TO PEACE, THE; by Nicholas Murray Butler; 320 pp.; Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York, 1930; G$2.50. 

A collection of essays and addresses on “peace and its 
making.” President Butler here presents his arguments in 
favor of the Pact of Paris, and for the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy. Every phase of interna- 
tional policy and of the movement for stable international 
peace is discussed fully; President Butler is a conspicuous 
leader with tremendous influence, and his book is a valuable 
contribution to current political discussion. 


CONQUEST OF PEACE, THE; by Harry A. Brandt; 156 pp.; Elgin Press, Elgin, 
Il, 1930; G$1.25. 


The author of this book argues that progress, which is so 
important to us today, must go hand in hand with peace, that 
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peace is therefore urgent, and that the only means toward this 
end is to build Cosmopolis, a rather Utopian international] 
capital of the cultural world. It must be “pleasantly and con- 
veniently located in an international district,” and the writer 
gives his readers their choice of Mesopotamia, the Amazon 
Valley in South America, and the interior of New Guinea. 
These regions, he feels, would inspire the dreamer and chal- 
lenge the doer. The author is assistant editor of the Gospel 
Messenger. 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH THE STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS; compiled by Ruth Savord; 138 pp.: 
Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., New York, 1931; G$1.75. 

Data on the organization and scope of agencies in America 
interested, directly or indirectly, in the study of international 
affairs. The information was gathered through questionnaires, 
and the main list includes some of the outstanding organiza- 
tions which are sources of specialized information on inter- 
national affairs or on particular phases of the subject as 
indicated by the classified arrangement. As an example, and 
representative of the manner in which all the information is 
set down, the Institute of Pacific Relations, American Coun- 
cil, is listed under the heading “Bodies Concerned with Par- 
ticular Regions,” and the information includes a brief résumé 
of the definition, founding, organization, finances, staff, activ- 
ities, members, fees, facilities for study, and publications. 


WOMEN OF THE PACIFIC; 395 pp.; published by the Pan-Pacific Union, Hono- 

lulu, 1930. 

A record of the proceedings of the Second Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Conference which was held in Honolulu August 
9-22, 1930, under the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union. The 
report is detailed and complete, from a résumé of the plans 
and purposes of the Conference, officers, committees, and 
resolutions adopted, through verbatim reports of opening 
addresses, greetings, all papers and forum reports presented, 
to the program and list of delegates. The major topics con- 
sidered covered education, cinema, home economics, govern- 
ment, health, industry and social service. The Third Confer- 
ence of the Pan-Pacific Women’s Association will be held in 
Honolulu in August, 1933. 


CIVILIZATION AND ITS DISCONTENTS; by Sigm. Freud; 144 pp.; Interna- 
tional Psycho-analytical Library, No. 17, Hogarth Press, London, 1929. 


This is an authorized translation by Joan Riviere. The 
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volume is small and deals, for the most part, with the psycho- 
logical problems civilized man faces today. Chief among the 
points Freud makes is the belief that man, having hemmed 
himself in, voluntarily or not, by walls of self-restrictions, 
inhibitions, and the culture his own civilization produces, has 
lost a great deal of his happiness by denying himself the priv- 
ilege of surrendering to his natural instincts and desires. 
Among those restrictions he has repressed his natural bent for 
aggressiveness, and in a more delicate way seeks to settie the 
difficulties arising from his relations with other men. 


BUDDHISM IN INDIA, CEYLON, CHINA AND JAPAN; by Clarence H. 
Hamilton; 107 pp.; University of Chicago Press, 1931; G$1.00. 


This small volume is not a treatise on Buddhism. It is a 
reading guide for those who wish to know the principles of 
that religion and for students who desire a bibliography on 
various phases of it. It is written in outline form, which is 
interspersed with reading references. The author, who at one 
time was Professor of Philosophy at the University of Nan- 
king, has prepared the outline for Western readers who are 
interested in the cultural heritage of the Orient. He says, 
in the foreword: “Buddhism is a cultural phenomenon of 
immense importance in the experience of Asia. Its study is 
significant for many kinds of understanding—psychological, 
social, and religious. But the literature is enormous in scope, 
reflecting conditions of many different countries in diverse 
periods of historical change. The beginner is not infrequently 
discouraged because he cannot see the wood for the trees, 
while resort to brief treatises too often leaves an impression 
that is either shallow or unintelligible. The effort here has 
been to present the subject for four of the great Buddhist 
countries in a form compact enough to maintain its vast range 


and depth.” 


WHAT IS BUDDHISM? 240 pp.; compiled and published by the Buddhist Lodge, 

London, 1929. 

An exposition of the principles of Buddhism written for 
the average, cultured Westerner who seeks “a rational and 
commonsense solution of the problems of life.” The book 
is the outcome of eighteen months’ work by a number of prac- 
tising Buddhists of many nationalities, and is replete with 
numerous quotations from Western writers and the Buddhist 
Scriptures, with a detailed bibliography and index. 
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BAHA’U’LLAH AND THE NEW EBA; by J. E. Esslemont; 307 pp.; Baha 
Publishing Committee, New York, 1930. 


Baha’u’llah, of which this is a handbook, is a religion 
originating in the East some eighty years ago which has spread 
to Europe and especially to England during the past few dec- 
ades. It was born in the religious struggle between Moham- 
medan and Jew, Zoroastrian, Christian and Muslim in Persia, 
and, in a general way, accepts certain principles of all of these 
religions. Its beliefs are founded on the revelations of 
Baha’u’llah, a prophet living during the middle years of the 
nineteenth century; a present-day follower has said: “To be a 
Baha’i simply means to love all the world; to love humanity 
and try to serve it; to work for universal peace and universal 
brotherhood.” 


BAHA’I WORLD, THE; Volume III, 371 pp.; Baha’i Publishing Committee, 
New York, 1930. 


A biennial international record of the work of Baha’ 
during the period from April, 1928 to April, 1930, which is 
85 and 86 of the Baha’i era, prepared under the supervision 
of the National Spiritual Assembly of the Baha’ists of the 


United States and Canada. This profusely illustrated and 
well-edited volume is divided into four parts, and contains a 
mass of information concerning the Baha’i religion and or- 
ganization, work, membership, etc. 


SECOND REPORT ON PROGRESS IN MANCHURIA TO 1930; 307 pp. with 
appendices and index; South Manchuria Railway, Dairen, 1931. 


To those concerned with the progress of events in the 
Orient during recent weeks, this book will prove to be in- 
valuable as a source for information of all kinds about Man- 
churia. Though it is issued from the Dairen offices of the 
South Manchuria Railway, it is by no means limited in scope 
to the activities of that company, as the book contains exhaus- 
tive material on the geographical and administrative features 
of the country, its historical background, communications, the 
leased territory and the railway zone, the South Manchuria 
Railway, trade, agriculture, mining, forestry, fisheries, manu- 
facturing industries, currency and credit, education, and sani- 
tation. Lengthy appendices include important statutes, con- 
tracts, treaties, agreements, etc., which have been effected in 
recent years chiefly between China, Japan, and Russia. Four 
large fold-in maps and a large number of photographic illus- 
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trations, combined with good editing, format, and paper, 
make for added excellence of the volume, and in view of the 
present disturbance in Manchuria brought on by the clash of 
Chinese and Japanese troops, the book is exceedingly timely. 
Copies in foreign countries doubtless may be obtained through 
the Japanese consulate. 


INTELLECTUELS, UNISSEZ-VOUS!—by Roger Levy; 237 pp.; Marcel Riviere, 
Paris, 1931. 

Roger Levy, international student and author, and editor 
of the Pacific and Colonial section of the Paris weekly 
L’Europe Nouvelle, has written a book under the intriguing 
title, “Intellectuals, Unite!”—a paraphrase of the famous 
phrase ‘““Workers of the world, unite!’ But M. Levy is calling 
upon the “intellectuals” of the world to unite, not in self- 
defense, not for the prosecution of any class war, but upon the 
simple yet profound thesis that unless the best minds and wills 
of the world harmonize their thinking and doing on behalf of 
all humanity, there will come again devastating wars and 
international fratricide. That unless these minds agree to 
pool their abilities and plan a new program of development 
for mankind, mankind will lose itself in the welter of crash- 


ing economic structures, social structures, inter-racial ignor- 
ance and hate.—E. G. 


THE MIXED COURTS OF EGYPT; by Jasper Yeates Brinton; 352 pp. with 
appendix; Yale University Press, New Haven, 1930; G$5.00. 

A scholarly and comprehensive survey of the Mixed 
Courts of Egypt, their historic origins in years of diplomatic 
struggle, the fifty-year story of their development, an account 
of their legislative, administrative and judicial functions. 
The volume will have its chief interest for Pacific readers be- 
cause of the parallel in the recently abolished Mixed Courts 
of Shanghai.—E. G. 


POLITIK ALS WISSENSCHAFT; Zehn Jahre der Deutschen Hochschule fur 
Politik; edited by Ernst Jackh; 290 pp. and appendix; Herman Reckendorf, 
Publisher, Berlin, 1930. 

Celebrating the completion of the Deutsche Hochschule’s 
first ten years, Prof. Jackh has collected a notable series of 
articles on world politics for this volume. The contents are 
divided in three parts, Part I dealing with problems of politi- 
cal science, Part II with the work of the Hochschule, and 
Part III being an appendix of various useful facts and docu- 
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ments. In Part I, among the dozen contributors, Prof. Jackh 
himself presents a study of the Locarno and Kellogg pacts, 
and Georg Cleinow writes on “Die Eurasischen Probleme als 
Lehrfach.”—E. G. 


DER WIRTSCHAFTLICHE ZUSAMMENBRUCH OSTERREICH-UNGARNS; by 
Gustav Gratz and Richard Schuller; 307 pp. with appendix; Holder-Pichler- 
Tempsky, Vienna, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1930. 

One of the Carnegie Institute’s “Economic and Social His- 
tory of the World War” Series under the general editorship 
of Dr. James T. Shotwell. This is one volume of the Austro- 
Hungarian section, and deals with the economic breakdown 
of that dual kingdom. It is subtitled “The Tragedy of Ex- 


haustion.”—E. G. 
ELEMENTORUM JURISPRUDENTIAE UNIVERSALIS; by Samuel Pufendorf, 


translated by William A. Oldfather; 2 volumes: Photographic Reproduction 
of the edition of 1672, 379 pp. plus index; Translation, 304 pp.; Clarendon 


Press, Oxford, 1931; 30s. 

These two volumes are published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for Internations! Peace, and are companion pieces to 
van Bynkershoek’s “Quaestionum Juris Publici,” reviewed 
in a recent issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS. The Elements, first 
published in Latin in 1672 at Cambridge, has long been 
recognized as an outstanding contribution to the study of inter- 
national law. The photographic reproduction is a faithful 
copy of the Latin original, while Volume II is a masterly 
translation by a Classics Professor at the University of Illinois. 
These books constitute No. 15 of “The Classics of Inter- 
national Law,” edited by James Brown Scott and sponsored 
by the Division of International Law. 


Pamphlets 


AMERICAN CounciL oF LEARNED Societies, 144 pp.; by John Marshall; 
Bulletin No. 16; Washington, D. C., May, 1931. 

The May issue of this occasional publication contains a survey on 
the Publication of Books and Monographs by Learned Societies. Part 
II reviews the problems encountered in these publications, and lengthy 
appendices cover the publishing activities of the individual societies, 
together with a financial summary and a discussion of free distribution. 

AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE CHINA ConsorTIUMS, 198 pp.; by Fred- 
erick V. Field; American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York, 1931. 

A preliminary paper prepared for the Hangchow conference by the 
assistant secretary of the American Council. The paper is a review of 
American participation in the development of the Consortium as an 
international method of aiding the economic development of China. 
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Chapter headings note: the Consortium as a phase of the Far Eastern 
policy of the United States, the Hukuang railways loan, the Consortium 
groups, the scope of the early Consortium, the currency reform and 
Manchurian industrial development loan, the reorganization loan, the 
entrance of Russia and Japan into the early Consortium, the withdrawal 
of the American government’s support from the early Consortium, the 
period between the early and new Consortiums, the formation of the 
new Consortium, and the policy of the new Consortium. 

ANNUAIRES ET PERIODIQUES SERVANT A L’ETUDE SCIENTIFIQUE DES RE- 
LATIONS INTERNATIONALES, 77 pp.; International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Codperation, Geneva, June, 1931. 

This is a mimeographed, loose-bound bibliography of periodicals and 
annuals which are of use and value to the Society for the Scientific Study 
of International Relations. These citations are divided, one list pertain- 
ing to national publications and one to international publications. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSULAR COLLECTOR OF Customs, 300 pp.; by 
Vicente Aldanese; Bureau of Customs, Government of the Philippine 
Islands, Manila, 1931. 

The report at hand covers the fiscal year ended December 31, 1930, 
and is presented to the Secretary of Finance. The first fifty-odd pages 
constitute the general report, while the bulk of the pamphlet is made 
up of statistical tables covering imports and exports, financial state- 
ments, shipping reports, and information on immigration and emigration. 


CoNSOLIDATING Wortp Peace, 31 pp.; by Arthur Henderson; No. 301, 
League of Nations Union, London, July, 1931. 

This small leaflet contains the Burge Memorial Lecture for 1931, 
which was delivered by the British Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs. Mr. Henderson was elected to the position of leader of the Labor 
party in Ramsay MacDonald’s place on August 28. “Why am I so 
certain that the peoples really want disarmament, and want it now?.. 
In respect of every forward policy in the last twelve years, the public 
opinion of the nations has always been ahead of what the Governments 
were prepared to do... . Whatever may be true of Governments, the 
peoples at least have learned the second lesson of the ninteenth century, 
and are convinced that it is not by competing armaments that peace 
can be assured... .” 

CoNTEMPORARY JAPAN; by Harold G. Moulton; Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1931. 

The title quoted above may be inaccurate, as our information on 
this evidently important study has been meagre. Dr. Moulton, econo- 
mist and director of the Institution, has published the results of a 
lengthy study he made last year of contemporary Japan. In it he dis- 
cusses military expenditures, foreign relations, population, finance, 
tariff, and other pertinent matters. 

FourTH CONFERENCE OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 27 pp.; Australian Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Melbourne, 1931. 

This is a number of mimeographed sheets which contain remarks by 
the Australian observer at the conference and forwarded to the Aus- 
tralian Secretary of the I.P.R. The observer, Tristan Buesst, attended 
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the conference from June 8-10. Included in the report is his personal 
letter, the official Australian report given to the conference, and general 
material on the work of the conference. 

INDIAN RouND TaBLE CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS, 513 pp.; presented by 
the Secretary of State for India to Parliament, January, 1931; H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1931. 

A detailed report of the Indian Round Table Conference, held in 
London last year. Reports of proceedings in the plenary meetings in- 
clude general discussion, and the discussions of sub-Committees’ reports 
are reproduced. Speeches and decisions given in full. The official review 
of a most significant event in the history of the British Empire. 

New East, No. 29, 286 pp.; by M. Pavlovitch; Scientific Association for 
Eastern Research, U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1930. 

This volume is evidently an annual of the Association. It is printed 
entirely in Russian, and is composed of a collection of addresses and 
articles. An article by V. Molotoff, ‘““The Situation in China,” which 
appears in it, was translated and reprinted in Paciric AFFAiRs for 
October. 

ORIGIN OF THE CONDEMNATION OF CapTaIN Cook IN Hawau, 104 pp.; 
by John F. G. Stokes; Extract, 39th Annual Report of the Hawaiian 
Historical Society, Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1931. 

John F. G. Stokes was formerly curator of Polynesian Ethnology 
and Curator-in-Charge of the Bishop Museum. The pamphlet is an 
analysis of a case of falsehood becoming accepted as historical fact. Ha- 
waiian controversy concerning Cook, explorer and discoverer, has made 
“a thoroughly good man appear as only evil.” Stokes attacks the local 
beliefs with strong arguments. 

Paciric AREA, THE, 43 pp.; by J. B. Condliffe; American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 1931. 

This booklet is issued in the “Reading with a Purpose”’ series, and 
supplements other pamphlets of a similar nature dealing with the inter- 
national relations of the United States. Dr. Condliffe, the author, was 
formerly Research Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Fol- 
lowing the general text one may find a bibliography dealing with the 
Pacific area. This is a handy pocket-guide to Pacific area problems and 
is written for the layman seeking elementary information rather than 
for specialists. 

PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE FortTy-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN EcoNomic ASSOCIATION; American Economic Review 
Supplement, Cambridge, Mass., March, 1931. 

This annual meeting was held last December in Cleveland. The re- 
port includes the program, conference notes, details of the various 
sessions. The fourth session, which is reported in full, considered inter- 
national economic relations. 

PRELIMINARY CENSUS STATISTICS OF ORIENTAL RESIDENTS IN CONTI- 
NENTAL UNITED States 1930, 5 pp.; American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1931. 

This is a preliminary data paper to be used at the Hangchow con- 
ference. Among other information it gives the percentage of increase 
among Chinese and Japanese, the sex distribution, and a complete statisti- 
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cal table on population of Japanese and Chinese in the various States of 
the Union. 

Race AND Race RELATions, 31 pp.; by Alexander Goldenweiser ; American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1931. 

This data paper for the Institute’s 1931 conference is prepared by a 
Professor of Thought and Culture at the University of Oregon, and has 
special reference to alleged racial inferiority and superiority. The writer 
has divided his material and grouped it under the following sub-heads: 
Man and Nature, Race in the Animal Series, Classification of Races, 
What is Race and How Stable is It?, Race, Language and Culture, Race 
and Brains, The Nordic Myth, Race Cultures, and Race Prejudice. A 
lengthy bibliography is included in the pamphlet. 

REPORT OF THE 4TH CONFERENCE OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE SCIENTIFIC 
Stupy OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 13 pp.; League of Nations, 
C. 118, 1931. 

This mimeographed report was made to the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Codperation from Copenhagen, June 8-10. In 
addition to this report by Alfred Zimmern, resolutions adopted by the 
Conference and of the Joint Committee are reproduced. 

REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF Laspor, New Zealand Government, 22 pp.; 
W. A. G. Skinner, Government Printer, Wellington, 1931. 

This report by the Secretary of Labour covers the period April 1, 
1930 to March 31, 1931. Subjects dealt with are unemployment, Fac- 
tories Act, various other acts pertaining to labor and labor conditions, 
and an appendix covers the industrial unions of workers and employers. 

REPORT OF THE ROUND TABLES AND GENERAL CONFERENCES AT THE 
ELEVENTH SEssION, 263 pp.; edited by Arthur Howland Buffinton; 
Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass., 1931. 

The Williamstown Institute of Politics recently closed its 1931 con- 
ference, which political and economic leaders of international repute 
attended. This valuable record of that conference contains, in addition 
to reports of various speeches and meetings, syllabi and bibliographies of 
importance. Disarmament, Pact of Paris, European politics, British 
Commonwealth’s future, racial topics, democracy, commerce and finance, 
wealth and income, Anglo-Indian issues, and the depression—these are 
handled in detail. 

REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, a series, 8 
pamphlets, International Labour Office, Geneva, 1930. 

These are separate reports submitted at the Fifteenth Session of the 
I.L.O. at Geneva in 1931. They include: report of the governing body 
of the I.L.O. upon the working of the convention concerning unemploy- 
ment; report on the working of the convention for establishing facilities 
for finding employment for seamen; report on limiting hours of work 
in industrial undertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight in the 
week; report on the night work of young persons employed in industry ; 
report on the fixing of the minimum age for admission of children to 
industrial employment; report on the fixing of minimum age for admis- 
sion of children to employment at sea; report concerning employment 
of women during the night; and report concerning the employment of 
women before and after childbirth. 
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REVIEW OF COMMERCIAL AND EcoNoMIC CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE 
Islands, 1930, 9 pp.; report by Evett D. Hester; Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Far Eastern Series No. 106, Special Circular No. 
227, Division of Regional Information; Washington, 1931. 

Mimeographed report on overseas trade, domestic production, export 
and import markets, transportation, communication, and legislation. 


SoME ORIENTAL INFLUENCES ON WESTERN CULTURE: Part III, Canton 
and Salem, 20 pp. and appendices; by Ping Chia-kuo; American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1931. 

This data paper for the Hangchow conference discusses the impact of 
Chinese culture on New England life during the post-Revolutionary era. 


Wortp FRienpsuip, 270 pp.; edited by Evaline Dowling; Committee on 
World Friendship, City School District, Los Angeles, 1931. 

A series of articles written by some teachers in the Los Angeles 
schools and by a few others who are likewise interested in the education 
of American youth. In addition there are suggestions for adopting courses 
of study in world friendship, material for talks and essays, and an 
account of the World Friendship Movement. 


Wor.p Lazour ProsieMs IN 1931, 31 pp.; League of Nations Union, Lon- 
don, August, 1931. 
A record of the 15th Session of the International Labour Conference 
held during June. The pamphlet is small in size and the material is 
short and in the form of a brief summary. 


In the Periodicals 


Citations and Abstracts 


Note: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 
are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


AusTRALIA: Monetary Poticy AND FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION; un- 
signed; Round Table, London, September, 1931. 
The political background, the Experts Committee, the question of 
compulsory conversion, “a record of achievement,” and party reactions. 
This review was written on July 2. 


Briratn’s EmMerGcENcy Buncet; by J. ‘Bartlett Brebner; Current History, 
New York, October, 1931. 

Professor Brebner reviews current events in the British Empire in 
this section. This month he surveys the budget, and comments on the dis- 
orders in Ireland, the Canadian Prime Minister’s dictatorial powers, 
Newfoundland’s financial difficulties, retrenchment in Australia, the 
Indian enigma, the revolt in Burma, and the hurricane in British Hon- 
duras. 


In the Periodicals 


CANADA; unsigned; Round Table, London, September, 1931. 

The generat work of the Federal Parliament of Canada is reviewed, 
with special reference to measures it took toward the alleviation of the 
depression. Also the article discusses the situation in the West—‘‘West- 
ern Canada is at war—fighting against drought and low prices and 
world-wide economic nationalism.” 

CHANGES IN THE LEGAL STRUCTURE OF THE BritisH COMMONWEALTH OF 
Nations; by Robert A. MacKay; International Conciliation, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, New York, September, 1931. 

The author discusses the proceedings of the Imperia! Conference of 
1930, which marked a great advance in the development of the British 
Commonwealth and Inter-Imperial relations, and in this. paper he re- 
views thoroughl» the changes made in the corstitution of the Empire. 
Important reference material forms an appendix to the document. 

Dousts AND DIFFICULTIES IN INDIA; unsigned; Round Table, London, 
September, 1931. 

A prospectus for the Second Round Table Conference, together with 
a review of the attitude of the Moslems and the Princes. The article 
also considers the agrarian discontent, terrorism and finance in India. 

Inpia’s MAHATMA Faces THE BritisH Lion; by C. F. Andrews; New 
York Times Magazine, September 13, 1931. 

“The presence of Gandhi in London to attend the Round-Table 
Conference is an event to which the millions of India attach the greatest 
importance.” How Gandhi lives in England and what he hopes to 
accomplish by his mission are told in this article by his official biographer 
and close adviser. 

New ZEALAND; unsigned ; Round Table, London, September, 1931. 

A review of the economic and financial legislation, which included 
the Finance Bill, two emergency Acts, Immigration Restriction Act, 
earthquake relief, etc. The political situation is reviewed, and the 
article considers wage reduction and its relation to the unemployment 
situation. Defence measures and the tariff war with Canada complete 
the survey. 

Prospects OF INDIAN FEDERATION, THE; by Robert Holland; Nineteenth 
Century and After, London, September, 1931. 

Tracic FALL oF Ramsay MacDona.p, THe; by O. G. Villard; Nation, 
New York, September 9, 1931. 

“So, when the history of this time comes to be written, I still have 
faith that however tragic his error of judgment in regard to the dole 
may prove to have been, history will yet write down Ramsay MacDonald 
as one of the great seers, prophets and leaders of our time, all the more 
compelling because of the weaknesses that are part of this brave and 
flashing spirit, this Highland chieftain, who has three times preached to 
the world with religious fervor with the Prime Minister’s robes about 
him.” 

CHINA 

ANARCHY AT NANKING, THE; by Tang Tai-lai; People’s Tribune, Canton, 
June-July, 1931. 

“In ordinary life, if a company is mis-managed and insolvent, the 
natural thing is for receivers to be appointed, and a new Board of Di- 
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rectors installed, so as to make rehabilitation possible. Why should na- 
tional affairs be conducted differently?” Articles which appear in this 
publication are, for the most part, of an anti-Kuomintang nature. 

CATASTROPHE CHINOISE, LA; in French, unsigned; Journal de Genive, 
Geneva, September 7, 1931. 

A review of war, famine, flood and typhoons in China. 

Cuina’s FarLure To Suppress Opium Trarric; by Frank Buckley; Cur- 
rent History, New York, October, 1931. 

The writer describes China’s inefficiency of national control of the 
drug traffic, which he says China tacitly admits. 

CurNna’s FLoop Disaster; by Harold S. Quigley; Current History, New 
York, October, 1931. 

In Professor Quigley’s monthly review of the Far East, he considers 
the most important aspects of the flood and touches on the collapse of 
Shih Yu-san’s revolt, and the death of former Premier Hamaguchi. 

Cuina’s Great NortHwest; by C. C. Fong; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
September 2, 1931. 

The writer, in this study of the development of the border regions, 
calls attention to the activities of Soviet Russia in the encroachments 
in Outer Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan and Heilungkiang. He feels 
that Russian economic penetration is gaining ground daily, and that the 
only thing China can do is to bring the border regions into closer con- 
tact with the centrally located parts of China and develop those vast and 
rich areas. 

CHINESISCH-T URKESTAN; in German, by E. von Massenbach; Geo-Politit, 
Berlin, September, 1931. 

Geography, population, politics, economics, etc., of Chinese Turk- 
estan. 

CoMMUNIST Menace IN MANCHUuRIA, THE; by George Bronson Rea; 
Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, August, 1931. 

The editor of the Review writes at length on the situation in Man- 
churia—the position of the peasants, finances, etc., and comes to rather 
gloomy conclusions. ‘Militarism will perpetuate its power at all costs. 
It is a vicious circle that people in other lands fed by propaganda 
emanating from Peking, Mukden and Nanking fail to realize. The 
farmer is degraded into slavery in order to maintain his oppressors in 
power and when in desperation he revolts he is called a Communist, to be 
hunted down and exterminated like a wild beast, while the rest of 
the world looks on and applauds.” 

Famous NouLens DocuMENTs RELEASED BY MINIsTRY OF ForREIGN 
AFFAIRS; reprints; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, September 9, 1931. 

To prove that “intensive communist schemes to overthrow the social 
and political systems in China” have been discovered, the Nation re- 
prints excerpts from various documents, and gives exhaustive lists of 
exhibits (letters, maps, reports, etc.) which purport to show to what 
extent Communist agitation has succeeded. 

FEETHAM ReEporT ON SHANGHAI, THE; by Joseph P. Chamberlain; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, October, 1931. 
An analysis of the Report, with few embellishments by the analyst. 
He points out that Shanghai forms only part of the larger problem of the 
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relations between China and the Powers, and feels that it will not be 

allowed to dominate them. 

FLoop-FAMINE SITUATION Most Serious CuHtna Disaster Since 15TH 
CENTURY; news reports; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
August 29, 1931. 

Spot news notes on the flood, with a review of major floods and 
famines during the past few hundred years. 

Fioop Waters DevastaTE NortH KIANGSU; news report; North-China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, September 1, 1931. 

News of the drowning of over two hundred thousand along the 
Grand Canal banks north of Yangchow. Several million persons, the 
report says, are destitute. 

KoMMUNISMUS, BAUERNBEWEGUNG UND KoOMMUNISTISCHE PARTEI IN 
Curna; in German, by Gustav Amann; Geo-Politik, Berlin, August, 
1931. 

A survey of the Communist movement in the Orient, and _ the 
progress the Soviet has made in central China. 

SETTLEMENT RENDITION AT HANGCHOW CONFERENCE; editorial; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, September 5, 1931. 

Comment on the work of Chinese Conference delegates to prepare 
reports on Settlement rendition which will offset the Feetham Report. 
In addition the writer is fearful that Conference delegates will judge 
Shanghai by conditions in the French Concession, and urges that the gam- 

3 bling halls be cleaned up before the Conference meets. 

; SHANGHAI; unsigned ; Round Table, London, September, 1931. 

: This is a very comprehensive and detailed review of the situation 
in Shanghai as it stands since the issuing of the Feetham Report. The 
article considers the Foreign Settlement, Chinese in the Settlement, the 

weakness of the system and its strength, and traces the history of the 

Feetham Report. In addition, it contains a general résumé of British 

q diplomacy in the Far East. 

SHANGHAI'S Future; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
September 8, 1931. 

Notes on foreign reaction to the Feetham Report. 
STRICKEN CHINA; editorial; New Republic, New York, September 9, 1931. 
“Newspaper readers a few days ago saw a curious phenomenon: 
they saw the violent death of approximately a quarter of a million 
people recorded about as casually as though it were some stereotyped 
event like a denunciation of Senator Nye by Bishop Cannon. . . . No 
doubt the news editors were correct in their judgment, for the quarter 
of a million persons died in China: and China has in recent years so 
tired us out by successive catastrophes on a huge scale that the calamities 
of her people hardly come any more under the heading of human mis- 
fortunes which evoke a humanitarian response. . . . But for the present 
they must continue to perish by the hundred thousand or the million, 
and bored American newspaper-readers will continue to glance at the 
record, yawn and turn over to the baseball scores.” 

Tiset’s Position 1Nn Asta Topay; by Charles Bell; Foreign Affairs, New 

York, October, 1931. 
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TOLL OF THE FLoops; news reports; China Illustrated Review (British), 
Tientsin, August 29, 1931. 


This issue of the Review contains a number of news stories on 
various phases of the floods—a general exodus from Wuhan area, floods 
in the Huai river district, misery, desolation and death on the Yangtsze, 
Central China beneath a tideless sea, Hankow flood horrors, and flood 
tragedies in Wuhan. 


YANGTSZE VALLEY FLoops Causep Greatest Loss oF Lire Since Wor.p 
War; news report; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, Sep- 
tember 12, 1931. 

This report and survey of the flood-famine situation along the 
Yangtsze River was written by Frank Oliver, special correspondent for 
Reuter’s Service. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CHINESE Press OPINION; reprinted editorials; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
August 26, September 2, 16, 1931. 

How to Effect Real Understanding Between China and Japan, The 
Thorburn Case, The Nakamura Case, Koreans in Manchuria, The 
Flood Situation, Anti-Chinese Movement in Mexico and Sino-Mexican 
Relations. 


FrRoM THE CHINESE Press; reprinted editorials; China Critic, Shanghai, 
August 27, September 3, 10, 17, 1931. 

Flood relief proposals, The Dalai Lama, Wanted: Funds for the 
Second Special District Courts, Japanese Designs Against China, What 
Will Our Property be Worth Then?, and Popular Customs in Tibet. 


JAPANESE Press Views; translated editorials; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, August 27, September 3, 10, 17, 1931. 

From the editorials collected and published in the August 27th 
issue, it is apparent that Japanese papers rose up against statements made 
by presumably responsible politicians for their influence in swinging 
votes during the prefectural assembly campaign; that Inukai’s remarks 
about radical thought found slight favor; and that rice and farm loan 
plans were scouted as foolish. The September 3rd collection includes 
obituaries for Hamaguchi, speaks of Lindbergh’s arrival, and comments 
on British politics. The September 10th issue contains editorials attacking 
the education reform plan, comment on Shidehara’s foreign policy, on 
the reduction of expenditure, and on the reorganization of the army. 
The September 17th issue’s editorials deal for the most part with the 
Nakamura affair. ' 


TELEPHONES IN CHEKIANG; unsigned; Far Eastern Review (American), 
Shanghai, August, 1931. 

Chekiang is the province in which Hangchow is situated. This 
article describes progress in telephone communication there. Other 
articles in this issue describe the trans-Pacific radio in northeastern 
China, and air transportation in the Philippines, and in Indo-China. 
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To THE ENDs OF THE EarTH By Air; by Orville H. Kneen; Asia, New 
York, October, 1931. 
Concerning the maze of regular air routes throughout Asia today. 
The writer discusses progress of aviation in the various Oriental coun- 
tries, and what Government subsidi: are doing to help the growth of 
air transportation. Well-illustrated with photographs and maps. 


CULTURAL 


CanNeD Music; by Joseph N. Weber; American Federationist, Washing- 
ton, September, 1931. 

The President of the American Federation of Musicians discusses 
that much-harried subject: orchestras vs. the talkies in theatres. “In 
conclusion,” he says, “will say that in the propaganda against canned 
music which the American Federation of Musicians pursued at a cost 
of approximately $1,200,000, the Federation not only rendered a valu- 
able service to its members, but in addition thereto an exceedingly im- 
portant cultural service to the public.” 

CoLtour Bar IN THE PacirFic, THE; by Hugh Wyndham; Spectator, Lon- 
don, September 5, 1931. 

A former member of the Legislature of the Union of South Africa 
writes on the “White Australia” policy and the Oriental immigrant 
situation in California, and points out that the Colour Bar arises from 
a desire to protect certain standards. ‘“The conclusion to be drawn,” 
he says, “seems to be that the Western coast of North America is one 
of the world’s racial boundaries which will have to be maintained in 
the cause of peace; but that its maintenance need not depend upon such 
drastic actions as the Exclusion Law of 1924.” 

GENERAL DescriPTIVE SURVEY OF THE HoNAN ISLAND VILLAGE Com- 
MUNITY, A; by Rui Feng and Ping-hang Yung; Lingnan Science 
Journal, Canton, August, 1931. 

A description of village life on the island in Pearl River at Canton, 
on which Lingnan University is situated. Other articles, well-illustrated 
with photographs, touch on various scientific surveys carried out by 
members of the faculty and by students. 

REORGANISATION DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE EN CHINE; report, in 
French; Coopération Intellectuelle, Paris, July-August, 1931. 

Concerning the commission sent by the League of Nations to China 
at the Chinese Government’s request last May to perfect a system of 
Chinese education which would change with the changing intellectual 
demands of Chinese students today. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


France Overseas; by William L. Smyser; Fortnightly Review, London, 
September, 1931. 

William Smyser writes with an air of authority on the French colo- 

nial empire—its history, its development, the present political situation. 

In addition he considers the economic aspects of the colonies from Africa 

to the New Hebrides. A very clear and informative article, which com- 
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pares the British and the French colonial policies, and, unlike most Brit- 
ish writers on this subject, the author does not take British superiority in 
colonial matters for granted. 


INDEPENDENCE “Circus” AT MANILA, THE; editorial; China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, September 5, 1931. 
Notes on Senator Hawes’ visit to the Philippines, during which he 
advocated Philippine independence, thus stirring up a great deal of excite- 
ment on both sides. “The argument that the Philippines ‘are not ready 
for independence’ may be dismissed without further discussion as we do 
not remember to have ever read the history of a colony that was ‘ready 
for independence’, that is, from the standpoint of the controlling country. 
Colonies do not gain their independence due to their ability to assume the 
responsibility of looking after their own affairs. They usually go ahead 
and gain their independence first: then solve the problems resulting from 
independence afterward.” 


PHILIPPINE WOMEN AND THE VortE; by T. F. Legarda; Philippine Maga- 
zine, Manila, September, 1931. 

An argument for woman suffrage in the Philippines. The suffrage 

movement has been engaging public attention during the past few months 

and much has been written or the subject in publications from the 


Islands. 
FINANCE AND TRADE 


ARGUMENTS For AND AGAINST BIMETALLISM; by “Barrister”; Finance 
&f Commerce (British), Shanghai, September 16, 1931. 
Details of various proposed schemes for stabilization, together with 
notes on China’s point of view. 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCIAL Crisis, THE; by Elizabeth P. MacCallum; Foreign 
Policy Reports, New York, September 16, 1931. 

This issue of the Reports is given over entirely to a survey of the 
Australian economic situation. The writer deals with the recent party 
conflict, the deficits, Lang’s policy, and the policy of the Commonwealth 
Government. 


ForeIGN STAKE IN CHINA, THE; by George H. Blakeslee; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, October, 1931. 
In this comprehensive article the writer quotes figures which definitely 
place the position of foreign investments in and foreign trade with China. 
He deals for the most part with investments by the British Empire, 
Japan, Russia and the United States. 


Sitver—Its INTERNATIONAL AspEcTs; by Maxwell S. Stewart; Foreign 
Policy Reports, New York, September 2, 1931. 

Having given a brief history of silver fluctuations, the author con- 
siders production and consumption of silver and causes of silver fluctua- 
tion, and then reviews the situation in detail in China, India, and 
Mexico. He proposes remedies—bimetallism and an international con- 
ference. 
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SitvER PrRoBLEM, THE; by Sir Arthur Salter; Political Science Quarterly, 
Columbia University, September, 1931. 

The substance of this article was delivered as an address at a luncheon 
given by the Academy of Political Science in New York on June 1 in 
honor of Sir Arthur Salter. In it he discusses the silver question, par- 
ticularly as it is related to countries bordering the Pacific Ocean. 

STALEMATE AND RECONSTRUCTION IN AUSTRALIA; by Edward Shann; For- 
eign Affairs, New York, October, 1931. 

Edward Shann, author of “An Economic History of Australia,” 
reviewed in October PaciFic AFFAIRS, writes clearly and interestingly on 
the Australian economic situation in this article. He says: “But, despite 
such doubts, there is in Australia today some prospect of a united national 
effort towards reconstruction. We may be a hard-mouthed people, diff- 
cult to guide, but there is a chance that we may take the bit in our teeth 
and bolt in the right direction. Will we do it with the present Prime 
Minister still in the saddle? Sometimes a little nervousness on the part 
of the jockey has that effect. Perhaps with other colors up ‘the mount’ 
would jib.” 

TRADE RELATIONS IN THE PaciFic; abstract ; Pan-Pacific, Shanghai, August, 
1931. 

The journal of the Pan-Pacific Association at Shanghai devotes 
another issue to Hangchow Conference material. The article noted here 
is an abstract from a brochure of the I.P.R. Other articles are concerned 
with progress reports of the research program of the I.P.R., a prelimi- 
nary roster of China’s delegates to the Hangchow Conference, and an 
editorial praises the work of the Institute. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


British NortH Borneo Loccinc MetuHops; unsigned; Far Eastern 
Review (American), Shanghai, August, 1931. 

A brief survey of the industry, illustrated with photographs. 

Can CuHina Support Her Mitiions?—by T. T. Teng; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, August 26, 1931. 

The question of the fundamental capacity of China to feed its teem- 
ing millions. The writer shows the position of the country in regard to the 
acreage of arable land available, and gives figures to show that while 
China has 25% of the total population of the world, she occupies only 
7.6% of the land area, and of that, only 29% is cultivable. He says 
this apparently impossible situation can only be overcome by extensive 
reclamation and intensive cultivation with improved agricultural methods. 

CHALLENGE OF THE Five-YEAR PLAN, THE; by Michael Farbman; New 
Republic, New York, September 16, 1931. 

Michael Farbman, author of “Piatiletka: Russia’s Five-Year Plan,” 
(which was reviewed in the August issue of Paciric AFFAIRS), here 
analyzes briefly the chief objectives of the Plan, and discusses its various 
ramifications, interpreting it in the light of the present world economic 
situation. He says, in part: ‘““The cases of Germany and Japan have dem- 
onstrated clearly that industrialization awakens demands, creates new 
ones and increases the purchasing power of the people; and manufacturing 
countries have much more to hope from an industrialized Russia as a 
buyer than to fear from her as a competitor.” 
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DEEPENING OF CRisis IN SouTH MANCHURIA; in Russian, by A. B. Bori- 
soft; Manchuria Monitor, Harbin, August, 1931. 

This article deals with the economic crisis in South Manchuria—the 
situation in agriculture, industry and trade, with special attention given 
to the position of the $.M.R. and its reorganization. With a hundred 
word summary in English. 

ORGANIZATION OF SovieT INDUSTRY; unsigned; Economic Review of th, 
Soviet Union, New York, September 15, 1931. 

A general survey of the plan of organization under which Soviet 
industry is being carried on. 

PLIGHT OF THE Prairies; by “Hespericus”; Fortnightly Review, London, 
September, 1931. 

An anonymous writer explains in a lucid and comprehensive manner 
the economic situation in Western Canada today. He traces the history 
of the provinces, and analyzes the dilemma which the Canadian rancher 
faces: the permanent and serious problem of providing adequate markets 
for the wheat crop which for nearly twenty years has been, and still is, 
the largest contributor to Canada’s export trade and which for more than 
twelve months has had to be offered on the bargain counter to foreign 
buyers. 

SovieT Kare ia; by Karel; Soviet Culture Bulletin, Moscow, July, 1931. 

An article on the Karelian Labor Commune, which may be said to be 
representative of the more successful communes in Russia. The subject 
matter includes notes on cultural construction work, industry, agricul- 
ture, etc. This bulletin, of which this particular issue is No. 3, is pub- 
lished by the Soviet Union Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries in conjunction with VOKS. 

TARIFFS AND INDUSTRY; a symposium; Stead’s Review, Melbourne, Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

Two articles: “The Tariff Board at Work,” by Alice Stewart, and 
“Industry and the Tariff,” anonymous. These articles both have particu- 
lar reference to conditions in Australia. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


AGAIN OLD RiIvAts CLASH IN MANCHURIA; by George E. Sokolsky; New 
York Times Magazine, September 27, 1931. 

Sokolsky reviews current events in the East, writing here on the 
renewal of the feud, and makes some comments on Russia’s position. 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AGENCIES IN CHINA; by Albert M. Guptill; 

Chinese Nation, Shanghai, September 9, 1931. 

The writer comments on American bureaucracy in China, and shows 
its tortuous ramifications, which, he explains, involve huge expenses and 
waste. He feels that no one may rightfully criticise Chinese Govern- 
mental waste in view of this unnecessary replica of the American federal 
government in China. 

AntTI-CHINESE MoveMENT IN Mexico; editorial; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
September 2, 1931. 

The Nation reviews the position of some 7,000 Chinese in Mexico, 
who had been ordered by the Mexican Government to evacuate imme- 
diately. “ ... China would be amply justified if similar reprisals were 
taken against the small number of Mexicans in this country.” 
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CHINA AND JAPAN; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
August 25, 1931. 

A forecast of the significance of Korean riots. In passing, the writer 
comments on the Tangpus in China and says: “It will have been noted 
that, only last week, the Government took their courage in both hands 
and firmly withstood the Tangpus on the forthcoming International Con- 
ference on Pacific Affairs at Hangchow. O si sic omnes.” 


CHINESE Crisis IN Mexico; editorial; China Critic, Shanghai, September 3, 
1931. 

Comment on the situation in Mexico at the time of the writing: the 
Mexican Anti-Chinese Committee issued an ultimatum to the Chinese in 
Mexico that “they must dispose of their business interests by August 25 
and leave Mexico by September 1.” As the Chinese were prohibited 
from entering the United States, those affected were in a dilemma. Since 
this editorial was written, Chinese passed through the U.S. under bond 
to ports where they might sail for China. The Critic naturally assumes 
an antagonistic attitude toward Mexican action. 

CONFERENCE DE HANGCHow, La; in French, by Dr. Ma; Revue Nationale 
Chinoise (French), Shanghai, September, 1931. 

A survey of the Institute of Pacific Relations—its organization, mem- 
bership, aims and ideals, together with brief reviews of the work done at 
preceding conferences, and notes on the agenda of the 1931 conference 
in China. 

DELEGATES BEGIN TO ARRIVE FOR PACIFIC INSTITUTE; news report; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, September 19, 1931. 


A list of delegates from the various national councils who are en route 
to or have arrived at Shanghai for the Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 


HaNnccHow CONFERENCE, THE; editorial; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, September 17, 1931. 

“Tt is regrettable that the arrangements for the fourth meeting of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations are causing difficulties. The work of the 
Institute is one that cannot but command respect of all those who believe 
that the solution of international problems is only to be sought in the 
light of adequate knowledge of the relevant facts. . . Enlightened 
Chinese opinion is, of course, against this agitation. But it remains to be 
seen whether that opinion is strong enough to prevail.” 

HANGCHOW CONFERENCE WILL Stupy VITAL PaciFic ProsLems; by Liu 
Yu-wan; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 29, 1931. 

A general survey of the Institute of Pacific Relations: its history, 
organization, work, and conferences. ‘““The Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is trying to bring nations together on a basis of mutual understand- 
ing. How far it can succeed only time can tell. The conception of the 
Pacific Ocean as the scene of peaceful codperation rather than bellicose 
antagonisms is a commendable conception. If democracy is to grow to 
fruition and if reason is to rule over the world, surely this experiment of 
mutuality of understanding is the way forward.” 

INSTITUTIONS AND PROCESSES FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
Peace; by Charles E. Martin; World Unity, New York, September, 1931. 


In this evaluation, the author divides various types of institutions 
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into different groups, picks out a representative from each group, and 
discusses its work. Thus, under political institutions, he briefly outlines 
the work of the League of Nations; the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice serves for his review of judicial institutions; the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization for social institutions; the Economic Organi- 
zation of the League and the economic conferences for the economic insti- 
tutions; he further discusses the codification of international law by a 
“permanent parliament of international law”, and reviews the work of the 
disarmament conferences. 

MANCHURIA AND MonGOLIA; reprinted article; Japan Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, September 17, 1931. 

“At the present time,” says the editor’s note, “the Japanese Press is 
full of articles, some of them of a bellicose kind, on Manchuria and 
Mongolia, an echo of the military movement now going on, to which the 
Nakamura affair has added fuel. ‘Something has got to be done about 
Manchuria and Mongolia’ is the constant refrain. First among typical 
translations we give hereunder a summary of a pamphlet, “The Increas- 
ing Gravity of the Situation in Manchuria and Mongolia and a Plea for 
Action,’ by Mr. Hosono Shigekatsu. . . .” 

NAKAMURA AFFAIR, THE; editorial; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, Septem- 
ber 16, 1931. 

“The responsibility of the Chinese Government in the Nakamura 
case is to make a full investigation of the case. . . In the meantime the 
threat of military action from Tokyo and the assiduity of Japanese 
propagandists in circulating vicious misrepresentations abroad seem to 
have well convinced many observant Chinese that Japan is attempting to 
make use of the Nakamura case as a pretext for the execution of other- 
wise unjustifiable military measures in Manchuria.” 

NATIONALITY AND PROTECTION OF OVERSEAS CHINESE; by Ying-jung 
Huang; China Critic, Shanghai, September 10, 17, 1931. 

This article, running in two issues of the Critic, deals in the main 
with British, American, Dutch, French, Portuguese, Siamese, Mexican, 
Brazilian, Cuban, and Chilian law as applied to Chinese residing in 
those countries. 

Nouveau Mempre, Un; in French, unsigned; Journal de Geneve, Geneva, 
September 15, 1931. 

Notes by W.N., concerning the entrance of Mexico into the League 
of Nations. He surveys Mexico’s foreign relations, her present prob- 
lems and international status. 

SERIOUSNESS OF SINO-JAPANESE-RuSSIAN RELATIONS; editorial; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 29, 1931. 

This editorial comments on Korean riots and Chinese-Soviet clashes 
in Mongolia and Manchuria. : 

Sino-JAPANESE Crisis Over THE NAKAMURA AFFAIR; editorial; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, September 19, 1931. 

This is, for the most part, a collection of reprinted press reports in 
both Chinese and Japanese newspapers, together with official statements 
issued by Minister Shigematsu and President Chiang Kai-shek. 

Tracepy IN Monco.ia; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
August 27, 1931. 
The tragedy concerns Captain Nakamura of the Japanese army, who 
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was shot by Chinese soldiery in Mongolia. Ostensibly he was traveling 
privately, as an educationist. The Chinese defend themselves: Naka- 
mura, they said, was on official army business. ‘There is evidently more 
in this case than meets the eye, but unfortunately that does not diminish 
its potentialities for causing trouble.” 


TsINGTAO INCIDENT AND ITs SIGNIFICANCE, THE; editorial; China Critic, 
Shanghai, August 27, 1931. 

The Critic reviews the Chinese-Japanese riot in Tsingtao, together 
with former incidents of a similar nature, and concludes by saying: “The 
Korean question of which the Tsingtao incident is but a minor effect, 
should be considered more than a diplomatic issue between China and 
Japan. It is a test case of the latter’s future policy in the Far East. Its 
decision may mean Japan’s liberation from the military or her ultimate 
downfall with them.” 


War IN MancuuriA, THE; editorial; New Republic, New York, Sep- 
tember 30, 1931. 

“. « Nevertheless, war it is, in flat defiance of the Kellogg Pact, the 
nine-power treaty of 1922, and thus far, at any rate, of the League of 
Nations, whose weakness in the face of any real emergency is again 
being revealed in a most humiliating fashion. . . The invasion and seizure 
of Chinese territory in south Manchuria is, therefore, an expression of a 
double conflict.” One, says the writer, is Sino-Japanese friction. The 
other is the internal conflict in Japan between the military clique and 
the civil authorities. He feels that the militarists will eventually retreat 
because of the ultimate end of trade, “and as is always the case with the 
militarists in all countries at all times, they will leave the burden of suf- 
fering for their misdeeds to be borne by the people.” 


JAPAN 


DEATH OF Ex-PREMIER HAMAGUCHI: news report; Japan Chronicle (Brit- 
ish), Kobe, September 3, 1931. 
News story of Hamaguchi’s death at Tokyo on August 26. The 
death resulted from an attempted assassination last November. 


Japan’s Air Force Estimatep To TAKE StxTH PLACE IN Wor -p; by 
Toshio Narasaki; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, August 27, 1931. 
“An air attack on Tokyo is regarded as likely to create more damage 

than the Great Earthquake of 1923.” 


Japan’s “DANGEROUS” StuDENTS; by E. H. Anstice; China Critic, Shang- 
hai, September 10, 1931. 
E. H. Anstice contributed an article of very similar nature under the 
same title to Paciric AFFarrs for its August issue. He surveys the 
growth of Communism among Japanese students. 


Miuitary Party, THE; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, Sep- 
tember 10, 1931. 

The Chronicle here dispraises various Japanese military men for their 
policy of “working up national indignation with demands for this, that, 
and the other sort of satisfaction.” The writer says: “Some of Japan’s 
military men show remarkably little sense of discipline.” 
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LABOR 


AMERICA AND COMPULSORY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; a symposium: 
Congressional Digest, Washington, D. C., August-September, 1931. 
Legislative efforts—past and present, possible constitutional limita- 
tions, how President Hoover views the question, voluntary plans now 
operating in the U.S., details of foreign compulsory systems, should 
America adopt a compulsory system? ‘These topics discussed pro and 
con by fifteen leading authorities in the field. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERS IN THE SoviET UNION; by H. J. Freyn; Economi: 
Review of the Soviet Union, New York, September 1, 1931. 

Excerpts from an address by Mr. Freyn before the Engineers’ Club 
of Philadelphia last May. The Freyn Engineering Company has some 
sixty American engineers employed in Russia. Herein he discusses 
housing, entertainment, professional development, the introduction of 
American methods, and living conditions in Siberia. 


ExTENT oF 5-Day WEEK IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN 1931; unsigned; 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, D. C., September, 1931. 
Report on the progress of the 5-day week movement in the U.S., and 
a prospectus for the future. 


FIFTEENTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE; report; 
International Labour Review, Geneva, August-September, 1931. 
A résumé of the work of the Session which was held during last June. 
The official agenda consisted of three questions: age of admission of chil- 
dren to employment in non-industrial occupations ; hours of work in coal 
mines; and partial revision of the Convention concerning employment 
of women during the night. Much of the material connected with these 
various questions has reached us in the form of data papers and reports, 
and may be obtained from the International Labour Office. 


Harp TIMES IN THE UNITED STATES; a symposium; Current History, New 
York, October; 1931. 
Three articles: “Business Depressions Since the Civil War,” by Wil- 
ford J. Eiteman; “The Effect of High Wages,” by Thomas J. Werten- 
baker; and “Objections to Wage-Cutting,” by Leo Wolman. 


THis Winter’s WorK RELIEF; by Joanna C. Colcord; Survey, New York, 
September 15, 1931. 

Eight suggestions advanced to emergency committees or other groups 
who may be contemplating a work-relief program for the coming winter. 
They are based on a study made in the field by representatives of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


INSTITUTE CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations is scheduled to take place in Shanghai, China, between the dates 
October 21 and November 4, 1931. The conference sessions are pre- 
ceded by meetings of the Pacific Council, Research and Program Com- 
mittees during the week of October 12 to 18. 


Paciric CouNcIL STATEMENT 
Shanghai, October 2. 

Due to disturbed conditions in the Far East following the critical events 
of September 18 and thereafter in Manchuria, members of the Pacific Council 
who had already arrived in the Orient met informally in Shanghai on October 
1 and 2 at the call of the chairman to discuss questions relating to the forth- 
coming Hangchow conference. As a result of these meetings the following 
statement was issued on October 2: 

“Word was received yesterday by Jerome D. Greene, Chairman of the 
Pacific Council, the governing body of the Institute of Pacific Relations, from 
the Japanese Council of the Institute, expressing deep regret that the Jap- 
anese members could not attend the conference of the Institute, scheduled for 
October 21 to November 4+. After a meeting of the Pacific Council, attended 
by representatives from Australia, Britain, Canada, China and the United 
States, it was, however, announced that the Pacific Council had voted unani- 
mously to proceed with the arrangements for the conference, but in a modified 
form emphasizing the scientific and research aspects of the Institute’s work. 

“The China Council,’ Mr. Greene said, ‘had previously proposed to me 
to recommend that the Pacific Council postpone the conference in view of the 
recent development in Sino-Japanese relations. ‘The China Council, however,’ 
Mr. Greene continued, ‘readily joined in the ultimate decision because it 
found itself faced with the following facts: First, to postpone the conference 
would make it impossible for the Institute to assume its serious responsibilities 
as a permanent international body entrusted with a permanent program that 
goes on year after year,—a program involving the maintenance of a permanent 
international secretariat, a codrdinated research program in half a dozen coun- 
tries, the maintenance of an international journal and other publications, and 
the constant interchange of research students between the different countries. 
The cumulative documentation for the study of the problems of the Pacific, 
which now holds a recognized place in some of the principal libraries of the 
world, would be seriously interrupted. Second, to abandon the conference 
would give the erroneous impression that the principal business of the Institute 
was to deal with current political issues. Third, in response to the invitation 
of the conference hosts, namely, the China Council, over one hundred mem- 
bers from distant countries had already completed their long journeys and had 


arrived in the Far East. 
[ 1045 ] 
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“*The Pacific Council,’ Mr. Greene proceeded to state, ‘having very fully 
considered the statement of the Chinese Council, voted unanimously to pro- 
ceed with the arrangements for the conference, but to hold it in a modified 
form. The situation called for a fresh emphasis on the research function of 
the Institute, and for a fuller discussion of the wider and more fundamental 
problems (Pacific Trade and Cultural Relations, Diplomatic Machinery of 
the Pacific, Race and Migration Problems, etc.), which really underlie the 
crises of the moment and on which a great deal of codperative study and pre- 
liminary discussion have already been directed by the various groups. The 
Program Committee has already been instructed by the Pacific Council to give 
full weight to these questions in formulating the agenda of the meeting, which 
would thus become primarily a research conference. Furthermore, in the 
drafting of discussion topics and the presentation of the data, the Committee 
would take due account of the absence of the Japanese group. 

“*In order to remove any misconceptions as to its nature and objectives, 
the Pacific Council had requested Mr. Greene to call attention to the fact 
that the Institute is an unofficial body existing for the study of the conditions 
of the Pacific peoples, with a view to the improvement of their mutual rela- 
tions. This object it seeks to attain not by the methods of political controversy, 
but of carefully organized group discussions, preceded and followed by a 
continuous process of study and research. Any particular conference such as 
it is now proposed to hold is thus only a link in a chain. In no sense is the 
Institute an international tribunal passing judgment on particular issues. 

“The Institute will bring together men and women in a mood of inquiry 
rather than of conflict. Its discussions will aim to review the research program 
of the past six years, with a view to planning for the studies and discussions 
which must be instituted during the coming two and four years. It is to be a 


serious attempt to apply scientific method, both in research and discussion, to 
the problems of the Pacific area. Recent events only emphasize the importance 
of these principles. Materials for the investigation of these wider problems 
have already been prepared and further avenues of inquiry are being explored. 
It is along these lines that the Institute can fulfill its true function and make 
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a fruitful contribution to international amity. 
Paciric Councit MEETING 


The Central Secretariat was advised by cable on October 13 of the meet- 
ing of the Pacific Council on that day in Shanghai. All national councils were 
fully represented. The personnel included: Jerome D. Greene, United States, 
Chairman; Sir Harrison Moore (representing F. W. Eggleston), Australia; 
J. E. Strachan (representing Sir James Allen), New Zealand; Hon. Vincent 
Massey (representing Newton W. Rowell), Canada; Archibald Rose, Brit- 
ain; Inazo Nitobé, Japan; and Hsu Sing-loh, China. 

The statement issued by the Pacific Council after the informal meeting 
on October 2 at Shanghai in regard to the modification of the conference was 
confirmed at the scheduled meeting. It was decided that for the convenience 
of the delegates, conference sessions would be held in Shanghai from October 
21 to November 4. The Japanese will participate in the conference under 
these arrangements. The Pacific Council, the Research Committee and the 
Program Committee planned to continue as scheduled with their meetings 
during the week of October 12 to 18. Dr. Hu Shih was elected President of 
the Conference by the Pacific Council October 15. 
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REvIsED AGENDA 
Shanghai, October 2. 

At the request of the Pacific Council, as indicated in the statement issued 
today, special emergency meetings of the Conference Program Committee, a 
quorum of whose members was already present in China, were held in Shang- 
hai on October 1 and 2 to make such revisions in the Hangchow agenda as 
the new conference emphases required. The following is the revised list of 
topics as of date October 2. At the regularly scheduled meetings of the 
Program Committee on and following October 13, further revisions will 
doubtless be made. The version here printed supersedes those previously 
appearing in PaciFic AFFAIRS, conference handbooks or syllabi. 


I. International Economic Relations in the Pacific 
A. Trade Relations in the Pacific 

1. The Development of Pacific Trade 

2. The Tariff Situation in the Pacific 

3. Pacific Shipping Developments 
(The above topics are to be considered with special reference to 
the current depression. ) 

4. Foreign Investments 

5. Banking, Currency and Public Finance 


B. China’s Economic Development 
1. The Economic Resources of China 
i. Agricultural 
ii. Mineral 
iii. Power 
2. The Labour Factor in China 
i. The Supply and Efficiency of Factory Labour 
ii. Labour Organization 
iii. The Condition of Labour 
3. Industrialization 
4. Transportation 
5. Foreign Trade 


(Note: It is proposed to consider under B such topics from the 
Round Table on Food and Population as directly concern China. ) 


II. International Political Relations in the Pacific 

A. The Diplomatic Machinery of the Pacific 

B. China’s Foreign Relations 
1, Status of Aliens 
2. Property Rights 
3. Settlements and Concessions, including the future of Shanghai 
4. Status of Chinese Abroad 
5. Control of Coastal and River Navigation 


III. Food and Population 

IV. Dependencies and Native Peoples of the Pacific 
It is proposed to consider this topic under such subheadings as: 
A. Political 


B. Economic 
C. Judicial 
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D. Cultural and Educational 
E. Race Mixture 
F. Migration, Population and Health 
V. Cultural and Social Relations 
VI. Migration and Race Problems 
VII. Labour Problems and the Standard of Living 


SoviET PARTICIPATION 


Associated Press dispatches from Moscow dated September 10 state the 
following: 

“The Soviet government has accepted an invitation to participate in the 
work of the Institute of Pacific Relations next month through the Pacific 
committee of scientific societies of the Soviet republics. 

“Edward C. Carter, secretary of the Institute’s American section, who 
came to Moscow specially to urge acceptance of the invitation, made the 
announcement. 

“He said the Soviet is unable to send delegates to Hangchow because of 
the status of relations between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
China, but that it will have representation at the next biennial meeting, and 
that in the interim it will codperate fully with the various research activities 
and scientific studies of the Institute.” 

This additional statement appeared in The Honolulu Star-Bulletin of the 
same date following the above quoted dispatch: 

“The Soviet Union sent an observer to the conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in Kyoto, Japan, Frank C. Atherton, president of Castle & 
Cooke and treasurer of the Institute, said today. 

“At the conference in Honolulu in 1927,’ Mr. Atherton continued, ‘the 
opinion was expressed that as Russia was playing an important part in activi- 
ties in the Pacific area, we could not discuss intelligently some of the problems 
selating to this area without having Russian representation. 

““*Accordingly, an approach was made early in 1928 by J. Merle Davis, 
general secretary of the Institute. He found a group in Russia interested in 
the matter, and it sent an observer to the Kyoto conference in 1929, who 
reported back to the group in Russia in regard to the conference and its 
zeneral method of operation. 

“*They have shown keen interest in the subjects discussed, and we had 
hoped that they might send a few representatives to the conference at Hang- 
chow in order that the views of Russia on some of the problems could be 
presented.’ ” 

New Data Papers 


The following are new data papers received at Central Headquarters 
since those listed in the October issue: Preliminary Census Statistics of 
Oriental Residents in Continental United States 1930 (mimeographed, from 
the American Council); Race and Race Relations, by Alexander Golden- 
weiser (American Council). 


CONFERENCE DELEGATES 


®ormer Governor Wallace R. Farrington and Dr. E. S. C. Handy sailed 
for Shanghai October 1 on the President McKinley, and David L. Crawford, 
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president of the University of Hawaii and third member of the American 
delegation from Hawaii, sailed on the Chichibu Maru October 6. 

Theodore K. Kreps, American Council delegate, with his wife passed 
through Honolulu September 25 on the Taiyo Maru en route to the I. P. R. 
conference. Professor Kreps is identified with the faculty of the school of 
business administration at Stanford University. 

Paul Scharrenburg, secretary of the California State Federation of Labor, 
was in Honolulu October 6 on his way to Shanghai for the conference. Also 
en route to the conference on the Chichibu Maru on that day was Mrs. S. 
Bixby Smith, wife of Paul Jordan Smith, California author. 


Hawau Councit ACTIVITIES 


In carrying out the program of autumn conference activities outlined by 
Vice-Chairman O. F. Crawford, the Hawaii Council of the Institute met at 
Central Headquarters on the evening of October 6 to discuss “International 
Economic Relations in the Pacific.” The discussion was led by S. C. Lee, 
Professor of Chinese Language and History at the University of Hawaii. At 
this meeting it was proposed that the Hawaii Council, codperating with the 
University Y. M. C. A., sponsor a “miniature conference” for university 
students in Hawaii to be held November 4, 5 and 6. The chief points of the 
Institute conference agenda would be followed, and the students would par- 
ticipate as national or racial groups. 

On October 13 the Council again met to discuss “International Political 
Relations in the Pacific,” led by William H. George of the University. ‘The 
Independent Peoples of the Pacific Islands, Their Economic, Social and 
Political Problems,” was the subject of a similar meeting on October 20, 


which was led by Paul S$. Bachman. 
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